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MultiKopy gives .the 
business man that per- 
manency—neatness—and 
safety he must have 
for his records. 


When the 
difference in price 
between cheap and the best 
carbon paper is so /ft/e and the difference 
in results is so unbelievably great, no business house 
can justify using poor, cheap, unreliable carbon paper. 

Will you prefer the pitiful savings of a few pennies or the beautifully neat, clear 
MultiKopy copies which by reason of their permanent and: unfading legibility give 
lasting satisfaction? And perchance may save losing a lawsuit. 


Carbon 
Paper 






TRADE 


ULT MARK 


MultiKopy has the call among business men and stenographers because of its 
permanency—neatness—uniformity—and ecdnomy. MultiKopy copies are so neat 
and legible that they are often mistaken for the original. 

In black or blue, MultiKopy mever fades. MultiKoopy keeps files clean because it 
doesn’t rub nor smudge. MultiKopy is most economical because most durable. 
MultiKopy is unequaled for manifolding—20 clear copies often being made at one 
writing. Insist on MultiKopy. Only MultiKopy can give copies of MultiKopy 
clearness and MultiKopy permanency. 





We want you to know why MultiKopy is the largest selling carbon 
paper in the world. And at no expense to you. Write us on your 
letterhead and we will gladly send you a FREE sample. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., 348 oe: ‘Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh 
Our STAR BRAND Typewriter Ribbons are cone bi to give 75,000 


impressions of letters “‘a’’ and ‘‘e** without clogging so as to show on the paper. 
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Winning Stenographic Success in New York City 


F YOU visit the employment depart- 
ment of the L. C. Smith & Bros. Type- 
writer Company in New York City on 

a busy morning, you won't see the manager, 
Mrs. Lottie Grace Quigley, unless you are 
a stenographer in search of a position. If 
you are wise enough, however, to select a 
quiet summer afternoon, after the hours 
when she is “at home” to her job-hunting 
stenographers, you may be lucky enough 
to get a few minutes of her time. Of 
course you will be in- 
terrupted, but the inter- 
ruptions will be highly 
illuminating ones if you 
are interested in stenog- 
raphers, their needs and 
opportunities. 

You 


find 


will 


Mrs. 
Quigley a little bright- | 


bubbling 


even 


eyed 
with 
on a hot afternoon. As 
you talk to her, you will 
begin to grasp her secret 


woman, 
enthusiasm, 


the never-failing op- 
timism, the quiet per- 
sistence, the ever-ready, 
gracious smile, the force 
that has placed 60,000 
stenographers in  posi- 
tions, the personality 
that has won hundreds of loyal friends 
among stenographers and employers. As 
soon as you begin to talk about stenogra- 
phers and their problems, her face lights 
up and you realize that you are in the 
presence of a specialist, and that she is 
about to open her heart to you on her 
hobby. 

“Oh, I believe in the opportunities for 
stenographers in New York City. The 
New York business man knows what he 
wants, and he is willing to pay for it. But 
you have to convince him that he is getting 
value received. 


Mas. Lorrie Grace QuIGLEY 


Ambition and a Desire to Please All- 
Important 

“Ambition and a desire to please are the 
most essential qualifications, and the most 
difficult to secure. So many stenographers 
try for the first few weeks and then forget 
all about their ambition and their desire 
to win advancement. The first dollars 
they earn are so fascinating to spend. 
There are so many hundreds of things to 
do with them. There are so many tempta- 
tions for spending 
money in a city. To the 
average girl, clothes 
mean so much, and so 
many of these girls have 
little training in saving 
or spending money. 
Soon the clothes and 
amusement problems be- 
come all-engrossing, and 
then opportunities for 
improvement in office 
work are completely 
lost sight of. The ste- 
nographer falls into the 
rut of mediocrity, and 
the opportunities for 
advancement are nil, 
unless a fortunate jar 
leaves her high and dry 
without a position be- 
fore the drifting habit is too firmly fixed. 


Lack of Home Responsibility a Handicap 


“There is a general impression that 
employers prefer stenographers living at 
home, but we do not find that such is the 
case in New York. The girl or boy who 
lives in a home where there is no respon- 
sibility, financial or otherwise, is as a 
rule unable to take responsibility in the 
office, and the one thing that the business 
man will pay for is the ability and willing- 
ness to assume responsibility. 

“The stenographer who lives in a home 
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where he has responsibility is on a par, so 
far as the necessity for making good is 
concerned, with the outside young man or 
woman who is thrown entirely on his own 
resources. Curiously enough, the greater 
the home responsibility, the greater the 
business success. I could tell you of hun- 
dreds of cases of girls and young men who 
have gone forward very rapidly in business 
because necessity at home has spurred 
them on. 


Western Stenographers Popular 

“New York business men like western 
stenographers!” and the pride with which 
Mrs. Quigley makes this assertion reveals 
her allegiance to the section where her 
business training was secured. “They are 
bright and snappy. They come to New 
York to make good, and they let nothing 
stand in their way. Some of the best 
stenographic positions in this city are held 
by westerners, and some of the best 


executive positions are held by western 
young men and women who came to New 
York as unknown, and sometimes com- 
paratively unskilled, stenographers. 


“Of course, there are lots of eastern 
stenographers who are holding good posi- 
tions, but the western product is in 
demand. Only the best of the western 
stenographers come East, and the young 
westerner who can succeed at home in 
stenographic work will succeed in New 
York, if the pluck and determination to 
win out are there. 


The Chances for the Beginner 


“The beginner's chances? The New 
York business man is very kindly disposed 
to the beginner. I could tell you of many 
instances where high-salaried executives 
have given their time to help a beginner. 
A beginner who believes in himself and 
his ability, and who is thoroughly trained, 
een get and hold a position in New York 
at any time. Yes, beginners are much 
better in these days than they were a few 
years ago. They are better trained. They 
know how to get out work in better shape. 
The whole trouble with the average begin- 
ner is a tendency to think of himself rather 
than of his work. The business man’s 
entire attention is concentrated on the 
business in hand when he is dictating let- 
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ters, and a stenographer must learn to 
concentrate on the same subject when 
taking dictation. The beginner, especially 
the girl, fidgets and fusses, becomes ner- 
vous and makes the dictator nervous until 
in despair he sends for a calm, self- 
contained, experienced stenographer whose 
very assurance helps the dictator place the 
matter before his correspondent in the 
clearest and best light. 
Experience Not Synonymous With 
Efficiency 

“Experience does not necessarily mean 
efficiency, however, though it is often diffi- 
cult to convince applicants for positions 
that such is the case. The stenographer 
who has been out of school several years 
always expects a much better salary than 
the beginner though frequently she is 
worth no more. 

“Take for example the case of a girl 
who goes to work in an easy position where 
she has but little dictation and that not 
fast. It is easy for her to get into a rut. 
Her shorthand notes deteriorate. She 
becomes so familiar with the vocabulary 
that she can get out the routine. letters 
satisfactorily even though her shorthand 
notes are fragmentary. Then one day she 
wakes to the fact that she needs another 
position. With all the assurance in the 
world she comes to the employment depart- 
ment and demands a much better salary 
than she has been getting. It seemingly 
never dawns on her that she can’t do expert 
work. Of course the awakening comes 
when she has gone out on a few positions 
and has failed to give satisfaction. 

“Sometimes a girl in a position like that 
will have foresight enough to put in every 
spare moment to advantage. She will make 
out a regular program in which reading 
the professional magazines, reading and 
writing shorthand, and practice on the 
typewriter will each have their appointed 
period. When a chance for promotion 
comes to such a girl she is always ready. 
It does my heart good to help a girl who 
has been clever enough to make her leisure 
time in office hours an asset instead of a 
liability. 

Many Thirty-Dollar-a-Week Positions 

“Salaries? Well, the New York busi- 
ness man pays well for everything, includ- 
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ing stenographic help. I said not long ago 
in an interview with a reporter for one of 
the New York daily papers that there are 
many thirty-dollar-a-week stenographic po- 
sitions in New York, but few thirty-dollar- 
a-week stenographers. I meant just that, 
but I didn’t mean that I can place an 
unlimited number of stenographers at 
thirty dollars a week. Just because a 
stenographer is giving satisfaction in a 
position which pays less than $30 a week, 
and is convinced in her own mind that she 
would like to earn that salary is no guaran- 
tee that she is really worth that much. The 
girl who wants $30 a week too often thinks 
of how she can spend $30 a week and too 
seldom of how she can earn it. Hundreds 
of New York women are drawing that 
salary or more for stenographic work, but 
they have had to make themselves worth it, 
and they didn’t get that salary the first 
week nor the first month with the concern. 
Increased salary has come with increased 
usefulness, just as it does in any other 
line of work.” 

A Telephone Conversation 

Just then the phone rang. 
“Yes, this is Mrs. Quigley. 

Well, I am glad to learn that. 
is good. Yes. 


nice for the summer. 


That 
That will be 
I am sure I 
can help you when you come back. 

Yes, I have some fine calls now for girls, 


eighteen dollars or more. No, they 
are all immediate. Nothing now for Sep- 
tember first, but I am sure I will have 
something then. Yes. Yes. 
Don’t worry about being placed when you 
come back; I know I can help you. 
Have a good vacation. I am glad 
you will be available September first. 
Good-bye.” And the listener felt instinct- 
ively that a tired, worried little stenogra- 
pher was going on her vacation with a load 
lifted from her shoulders. The little 
woman at the other end of the line had 
made her feel that she could get work 
when she was ready for it. 
What Clothes Mean 

“Of course, personal appearance is of 
great importance. The employer will 
always give preference to a neatly dressed 
stenographer. The girl with an immacu- 
late waist, the young man with a clean 
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collar and neatly pressed clothes, will 
always be chosen in preference to care- 
lessly dressed applicants. Many a time 
I have sent a girl home to put on a clean 
waist, when I felt sure she needed the 
position and knew only too well that she 
couldn't possibly get it with the clothes she 
was wearing. 

“Yes, I have often suggested to young 
men that they needed a shave, a shine, or 
a hair cut. These little personal things 
take more tact than any other part of my 
work, but I just can’t bear to see a young 
man or a girl lose out in an interview when 
I know that a little attention to clothes 
will turn the tables in their favor. 

“Then there is the other extreme. Some 
stenographers, usually girls, depend upon 
clothes to help them keep their positions 
as well as to secure them. This is going 
too far. Clothes help, and neatness is 
absolutely essential, but the only thing that 
will enable a stenographer to hold a posi- 
tion and to win promotion is undivided 
attention to business and good old- 
fashioned hard work!” 

And the little job-fitting enthusiast indi- 
cated that the interview was over. 


cCO°o 
An Odd Witness 


URING the trial of a case in a 
1) Philadelphia court it became neces- 
sary to take the testimony of a 

curiously reserved witness. 

“What do you do?” asked the lawyer 
having him under examination. 

“IT am very well,” was the unexpected 
answer. 

“IT am not asking as to your health. I 
want to know what you do.” 

“I work.” 

“Where do you work?” 

“In a factory.” 

“What kind of a factory?” 

“It is a rather large factory.” 

“May I venture to inquire what you 
make in the factory?” 

“You want to know what I make in the 
factory?” 

“Precisely. Answer without further 
circumlocution. Tell us what you make.” 

“I make $10 a week.” 

—New York Times. 
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The Annual Roll of Honor 


HE school year which has just closed stand highest on the club list as well as 
I has been a record-breaking period among those who are enrolled on the 100% 
in the history of Gregg Shorthand. list are many who will rejoice with this 
It has been marked by important univer- year’s leader because she was their teacher, 
sity, high school and od and because they feel 
business college adop that much of their suc 
tions, by an unprece cess is due to the thor- 
dented sale of text oughness and_ enthusi 
books, and by signal asm of her instruction. 
recognition in the Pan a. First honors, then, to 
ama- Pacific Interna Miss Kitty Dixon, 
tional Exposition. And ' Gregg School, Chicago, 
it has been a big year > for 705 Gregg Writer 
for the Gregg Writer. | | subscriptions for the 
The noteworthy thing | 1914-1915 season. 
about this year’s Gregg Central High School, 
Writer club record is the Buffalo, New York, 
through W. E. Weafer 


number of subscriptions \ 

in the leading club X rr and Mrs. Flora E. Lom 
705 subscriptions, 276 ' bard, stands second, 
more than the best pre- SS with a magnificent total 


vious record—-that made Se = of 449— 20 subscrip- 
by Mr. W. E. Weafer, a ee tions better than any 
of the Central High 705 previous record, and 
School, Buffalo, for last that their own in the 
year. The best record previous to that 1913-1914 Roll of Honor. 

time was 351, made by Mr. A. E. Row- Third place goes to Stephen Dwan, 
land, when he was with the Cream City Broadway High School, Seattle, whose 
Business College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. total, 331, is 22 better than his last year's 
This year’s leader is over twice that num-  record—a record which won second place. 
ber. And among the teachers whose names S. G. Hurst, Hurst’s Private School, 


S328 


Sreruen Dwan S. G. Horst Hattie L. Coox C. V. Crumury S. A. Ratstow Pau. G. Duwcan 
331 208 202 201 187 


, 
= _ 
Evrrm M. Mean H. G. Martin Francis Donsown Cuartes T. Rickarp Ira N. Crane W. H. Coprreper 
176 175 166 160 157 14s 
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Buffalo, New York, lacks but two subscrip 
tions of reaching the triple century mark, 
and wins fourth place in the entire list, 
and second on the business college list. 
Mr. Hurst double century 
mark last year, and registers a gain of 61 
for the present season. 
A close fifth is the 
well-known Rider- 
Moore & Stewart School 
of Trenton, New Jer 
school which 
President's 
stenographer, Charles 
L. Swem, and the first 
teacher of Gregg Short- 
hand in the New York 
City Day high schools, 
O. C. Shepard. Through 
Miss Mary A. Hooper, 
294 subscriptions are 
credited to this institu- 
tion. 


And 


was above the 


sey, the 
trained the 


then comes the 
Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, New 
York City, from which, 
through its teachers, 
Misses Rhoda Silliman, Emma Eisenhower 
and Edna Taylor, we received a splendid 
total of 242 names. This school holds the 
Shorthand School Championship of New 
York City, and has for years been a 
strong supporter of the magazine which 


< 


J. Evan Agmsrrone 
134 133 les 


Mary L. Myers W. N. Warsow 


i ae 
H. O. Wanaew J.M. Hnma 
il 109 104 


GREGG 


W. EB. Wearre 
449 
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represents the of shorthand they 
teach. 

Another big gain is registered in favor 
of Miss Hattie L. Cook, Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, lowa, for 
the total of 202—-65 more than last year. 

And just above the 

200 mark with a total 

of 201 is the Lincoln 

Park High School, 

Tacoma, Washington. 

subscriptions 
through the 
shorthand _ instructors, 
Mrs. Winifred E. Pugh 
and C. V. Crumley. Mr. 
Crumley was in the 


system 


T h Sse 
came in 


double century class 
last year, and has been 
a big clubber for many 
seasons. His record 
illustrates the truth of 
the principle which we 
some 
teach- 


commented on 
ago 
ers have the happy fac- 
ulty of taking their rec- 
ords with them and may be counted on for 
substantial Gregg Writer clubs wherever 
they go. 

Last year marked the passing of the four 
hundred mark for the first time with one 
club above the line. This year we passed 


329 


Groner E. Porte » A. Fawns Cora M. Pryor 
124 119 119 


time some 


Rora Hewpersow Frances Norru W. B. Hansorris 
104 103 102 
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the seven hundred mark, with two above 
four hundred, three above three hundred, 
and a total of over twenty-seven hundred 
subscriptions—2,722, to be exact—from 
clubs of over two hundred members. 

The deep significance behind all of this 
is the immense number of students who 
are learning to depend on the magazine. 
That means that we can turn out a better 
magazine, that the teachers can turn out 
better stenographers, and that the stenog- 
raphers can turn out better work. 


The Century List 


705 Kitty Dixon, Gregg School, Chicago, III. 
449 Central High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(through W. E. Weafer and 
Mrs. Flora E. Lombard.) 
831 Stephen Dwan, 
Broadway High _ School, 
Seattle, Washington. 
298 S. G. Hurst, Hurst’s 
Private School, Buffalo, 
New York. 
294 Mary A. Hooper, 
Rider- Moore & Stewart 
ies School, Trenton, N. J. 
seen ©. Pavass 242 Hebrew Technical 
108 School for Girls, New York. 
(Through Rhoda M. Silli- 
man, Emma Eisenhower, and Edna Taylor.) 

202 Hattie L. Cook, Cedar Rapids Business 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

201 Lincoln Park High School, Tacoma, 
Wash. (Through Mrs. Winifred E. Pugh and 
C. V, Crumley.) 

187 Coleman National Business College, 
Newark, N. J. (Through S. A. Ralston and 
Mrs. A. S. Disbrow-Wilson. ) 

182 Paul G. Duncan, Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Illinois. 

176 Effie M. Mead, Mankato 
College, Mankato, Minn. 

175 H. G. Martin, South High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

166 Wilkes-Barre High School, Wilkes- 
(Through H. C. Frey and Francis 


Commercial 


Barre, Pa. 
Dobson.) 

162 High School, Rockford, Illinois. 

160 Minnesota School of Business, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Through Charles T. Rickard 
and G. A. Gruman.) 

157 Ira N. Crabb, East Side High School, 
Denver, Colorado. 

e Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
ie Y 

146 C. P. Brewer, 
College, Spokane, Wash. 

144 W. H. Coppedge, Link’s Modern Busi- 
ness College, Boise, Idaho. 

134 Mary L. Myers, School of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

133 J. Evan Armstrong, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 


Northwestern Business 
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124 W. N. Watson, Lincoln Business Col- 
lege, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

124 George E. Pople, Wilson’s Modern Busi- 
ness College, Seattle, Wash. 

123 Edith B. Finch, Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

121 Philippine School of Commerce, Manila, 
P. I. (Through R. H. Wardall and Mrs. 
Flossie B. Wardall.) 

119 L. A. Fawks, Central Business College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

119 Cora M. Pryor, Bloomington 
School, Bloomington, Illinois. 

111 H. O. Warren, Troy Business College, 
Troy, N. Y. 

109 J. M. Hill, Hill's 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

106 Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 
Illinois. (Through Florence M. Martin, Fidelia 
Van Antwerp and Elizabeth Criswell.) 

105 B. L. Brooks, Freeport High School, 
Freeport, Illinois. 

104 Immogene Warren, Behnke-Walker 
Business College, Portland, Oregon. 

104 J. C. Henager, Hen- 
ager’s Business College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

104 Burlington High 
School, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. (Through Ruth Hen- 
derson and I. V. Cobleigh.) 

103 Frances H. North, 

Butte High School, Butte, 
Montana. 

102 W. E. 
Jacobs Business 
Dayton, Ohio. 

102 Todd E. Paulus, Johnson High School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

100 Harvey O. Olney, Drake Business Col- 
lege, Passaic, N. J. 


High 


Business College, 


Harvey O. O-ney 


Harbottle, aes 


College, 


The ‘‘100%"" List 


One of the most encouraging facts which 
an analysis of this year’s record brings to 
light is the phenomenal growth of the 
100% clubs. Though our records are far 
from complete because many teachers have 
failed to indicate whether or not their club 
represents their total enrollment, the 
schools which are listed as numbering 
every shorthand student as a Gregg Writer 
subscriber are far above last year’s record, 
a total of 89 as compared with 49—an 
increase of nearly 100%. 

The list follows: 

Annie J. Andrews, Beaumont High School, 
Beaumont, Texas. 

Mrs. Gertrude Ballard, Otero Co. Commercial 
High School, La Junta, Colo. 

U. J. Barbel, Pratt County High School, 
Pratt, Kansas. 

Clyde Blanchard, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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\. C. Boudreau, Lompoc High School, Lom- 
poc, California. 
Cc. E. Bradley, Marshall High School, Mar- 


shall, Missouri. 
High 


Nona Vander School, 
Raymond High School, Ray- 


Brook, East 

Green Bay, Wis. 
Myra Bucklin, 

mond, Wash. 

Frances Callahan, Lansingburg High School, 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 

Central lowa Business College, Marshalltown, 
lowa. (Through W. H. Gilbert and Maude 
Hanger.) 

Chillicothe High School, Chillicothe, Mo. 
(Through Grace Cleaveland and Marie Hart.) 

Roy V. Coffey, Iowa State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Arthur E. Cook, College of Montana, Deer 
Lodge, Mont. 

Mrs. Blanche E. Cooper, Bremerton-Charles- 
ton Union High School, Bremerton, Washing- 
ton. 

George L. Crisp, Yankton College, Yankton, 
S. Dakota. 

Mrs. F. E. Cullen, Cullen School, Cleburne, 
Texas. 

Mary H. Dana, East High School, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Mertie Davis, Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach, Cal. 

Josephine Dougan, Broken Bow High School, 
Broken Bow, Nebraska. 

Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon. 
(Through T. Rosalynde Barbour and Lloyd D. 

Farling, Sumner 


Barzee. ) 

Anna E. High 
School, Wellington, Kansas. 

T. V. Fetters, Hurlock High School, Hur- 
lock, Maryland. 

Carrie J. Fish, 
Mass. 

E. H. Fisher, Whiting High School, Whiting, 
Ind. 

M. Anna Ford, Rogers High School, New- 
port, R. I. 

Forest Grove High School, Forest Grove, 
Oregon, (Through C. C. Voeller and F. N. 
Haroun.) 

J. Maury Gandy, Y. M. C. A. Night School, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Harriet M. Gebhardt, High 
School, Little Falls, Minn. 

C. A. Glover, Pacific Grove High School, 
Pacific Grove, Cal. 

Mrs. Theresa Going, Mesa Union High School, 
Mesa, Arizona. 

Flora B. Gordon, Norton High School, Nor- 
ton, Mass. 

Lida Hanna, Holtville Union High School, 
Holtville, Cal. 

Ruth Harp, Polo High School, Polo, Il. 

J. D. Henderson, Henderson Business School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rosella Highland, Edinboro State Normal, 
Edinboro, Pa. 

High School, Rockford, II. 

Clara E. Hoffman, Messiah Bible School, 
Grantham, Pa. 


County 


High School, Swampscott, 


Little Falls 


J. E. Huchingson, Colorado Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Denver, Colo. 

A. D. Hyde, Naugatuck High School, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

Immaculate Conception School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. (Through Sister Amadea and Sister M. 
Confirma. ) 

Eva Jessup, 
Washington. 

Chester Jones, Pittsburg High School, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

Kansas City High School, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. (Through Alta Haynes and O. W. Breiden- 
thal.) 

C. W. Kitt, Santa Maria Union High School, 
Santa Maria, Cal. 

W. A. Larimer, Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa. 

Lebanon High School, Lebanon, N. H. 
(Through M. Roy London and Edwin W. Whit- 
marsh. ) 

Estelle M. Lewis, 
Eldorado, Illinois. 

Theodore Lindley, 
Piqua, Ohio. 

Lockport Township High School, Lockport, 
Illinois. (Through Frank Walters and G. A. 
Sahli.) 

W. F. Marshall, Sarnia Business College, 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada. 

Brother J. Michael, St. 
Man., Canada. 

Miriam A. Minnich, School District of Haver- 
ford Township, Haverford, Pa. 

Mary L. Myers, School of Commerce, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Frances H. North, Butte High School, Butte, 
Mont. 

R. E. “oN Mason City 
Mason City, lowa. 

O. H. Olson, Waterville High School, Water- 
ville, Wash. 

W. C. Pattison, High School, Santa Ynez, 
Cal. 

A. E. Patton, Batesville High School, Bates- 
ville, Indiana. 

Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. (Through C. L. Michael and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Jay.) 

W. C. Pittenger, High School, Longmont, 
Colorado. 

Grace E. Porter, 
Washington. 

C. W. Pratt, Leavenworth High School, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

J. M. Reeder, Huntington Park Union Poly- 
technic High School, Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia. 

Leola M. Robinson, Sussex High School, Sus- 
sex, N. J. 

J. C. Runk, The Williams Business College, 
Marshfield, Wis. 

S. R. Rynksel, Bonners Ferry High School, 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 

Sacred Heart Convent, Whiting, Indiana. 
(Through Sister J. Therese and Sisters of 
Providence. ) 


(Continued on page 112.) 


High School, Walla Walla, 


Eldorado High School, 


Ideal Business School, 


Boniface College, 


High School, 


High School, Clarkston, 
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General Correspondence 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Impressive Commencement Exercises of the Standard 
Commercial School Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 


HE Court of Abundance, Mullgardt’s 
* magnificent creation at the Panama- 

Pacific International Exposition, 
was the stage on August 30 for what 
were probably the most unique commence- 
ment exercises ever held. The school it- 
self was a unique contribution to the ad- 
education and 
unique in scope, 
unique in intensive methods of instruc- 
unique in the wide interest it 
aroused. It was the first to be conducted 
at a great International Exposition under 
the eyes of educational experts from all 
over the world, the first in which the 
work was carried through to the gradua- 
tion of the students under such unusual 
conditions, and the first to receive the 
Grand Prize from the International Jury 
of Awards of such an Exposition for the 
character of its work. Its graduation ex- 
ercises were a fitting climax to an activity 
that will have deep influence in shaping 
instruction in commercial courses through- 
out the world. 

The interest that was manifested in the 
work of the school was shown by the thou- 
sands that congregated in the Court of 
Abundance to witness the graduation for- 
malities. It was “Standard Commercial 
School Day” in the Palace of Education, 
and the attendance was made up mostly 
of teachers and those interested in com- 
mercial education. 


vancement of commercial 


vocational training - 


tion, 


Program 

. Selection, Exposition Band. 

2. Address and Presentation, Mr. Alvin 
E. Pope, Chief of Department of Edu- 
cation and Social Economy. 
Acceptance by Mr David Lever for 
the Exhibit and by Ernest Wilkins 
for the Student Body and Alumni 
Association. 

8. Class Oration, Miss Margaret Gustav- 
son. 

. Address, Mayor James Rolph, Jr. 

5. Voeal selection by Myron Close, ac 
companied by Miss Edith Harrison 
(Standard Commercial School Stu- 
dents). 


6. Address, Mr. Robert Newton Lynch, 
Vice-President and General Manager 
California Development Board. 

. Selections, Exposition Band. 

. Presentation of Medals and Awards, 
Mr. Clyde I. Blanchard, Principal 
Standard Commercial School. 

9. Presentation of Special Award by Mrs. 
F. E. Raymond. 

. Musical selection. 

11. Presentation of Diplomas by Mr. AIl- 
vin E. Pope. 


12. America, selection. Everybody sing. 


High Praise From Officials and Business 
Men 

The graduation address was made by 
Mr. Alvin E. Pope, Chief of Department 
of Education and Social Economy at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

The Standard Commercial School Ex- 
hibit, from the first, won Mr. Pope's in- 
tense interest. It was he who personally 
selected the shorthand system to be used, 
after an investigation, and a great deal of 
the success of the work done there is due 
io his active interest. He studied the 
work of the school minutely from its be- 
ginning, and when he said that the school 
“had set the standard for all commercial 
schools” he expressed a thought that has 
come to the minds of thousands of edu- 
cators and other visitors to the school. 
Mr. Pope stated that it would be difficult 
to find a school in the world that had done 
the work that had been done by the Stand- 
ard Commercial School, and that no 
school had ever been conducted under sim- 
ilar conditions. He went further and 
stated that no school had ever accom- 
plished in twelve months what this school 
had accomplished in six months. The 
Standard Commercial School, he said, as- 
sumed the responsibility for setting the 
pace for all schools in the country. He 
spoke of the great responsibility this in- 
curred and how ably and proficiently it 
had been carried out. He called the at- 
tention to the fact that while it was the 
wish of the faculty that the students 
should return to the high schools and com- 
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plete their courses in cultural subjects, at 
the same time there would be twelve or 
more who would not be able to return to 
their high schools, and all of these stu- 
dents had already been spoken for by 





Woywers or tree Tyrewritixe Tests 1s ACCURACY AND 
Sprrep 


First Row, left to right—Ida Short, Edith Harrison, 
Bertha Harmasen, Mary Gow. Second Row, left to 
right—John Lynow, Margaret Gustafson, Marion Pach. 


business men who had seen their work at 
the Exposition. 


Mr. Rainey’s High Tribute 


Mr. Edward Rainey, an expert in voca- 
tional training, stated that he was at the 
Exposition exercises as the personal rep- 
resentative of Mayor James Rolph, Jr., 
of San Francisco, who wished to put his 
decided approval on this school and the 
work which had been done. He said that 
some one had the good sense to give the 
world something practical in education 
and stated, “I am for the education that 
can earn its living. The mayor of San 
Francisco has given a great deal of thought 
to just such education as is represented 
here, for it is the most useful possible. 
As a practical man, I look to these stu- 
dents for the great things that will be 
done in this world.” Mr. Rainey was em- 
phatie in his statements as to the value 
ind success of the work done in the Stand- 
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ard Commercial School Exhibit, and con- 
gratulated the Exposition authorities on 
their good sense in securing such a won- 
derful educational exhibit. 


Mr. Lynch's Message of Inspiration 


Mr. Robert Newton Lynch, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Cali- 
fornia Development Board, congratulated 
the Exposition and all the world for this 
incomparable exhibit. He stated that 
some one had a great vision to be able to 
plan such an exhibit, and that the Expo- 
sition had more than the usual common 
sense in seeing its possibilities. He told 
the students that a great deal would be 
expected of them because of the oppor- 
tunities they had had. He spoke in the 
highest terms of the enterprise of the 
Gregg Publishing Company in its co- 
operation in making the exhibit possible. 
He said that it showed that they are 
profoundly interested in producing what 





Wiwwers or Suortuaxp Tests 


First Row, left to right—Mabel Newman, Margaret 
Walker, Paula Ritter, Elvira Moretti. Second Row, 
left to right-—-Myron Close, Clyde Blanchard, Frances 
Effinger-Raymond, Max Fisch, David Lever. 


would be useful in life. He said that he 
approached his subject as a business man 
who was connected officially with the larg- 
est business interests on the Coast, and 
that it was his own clients who were 
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vitally interested in the work that had 
been accomplished with the students in 
this school; that it was the business men 
who need educated and trained young men 
and women, and it meant a great deal to 
the business world. 


The School's Remarkable Record 


Emphasis was laid by the speakers on 
the wonderful work that had been done 
by the students as a whole, including their 
concentration, courtesy to visitors, and uni- 
form desire to please. The fact that this 
was probably the first school in the world 
where no teacher had ever written a note 
of complaint to a parent, and where no 
parent had ever uttered a word of com- 
plaint to a teacher, made it unique in edu- 
cational analysis. That the same students 
who began the work March 29 had now 
completed the course (with the exception 
of one; this one dropped out early in the 
course on account of illness and her place 
was taken by another student) was another 
feature that called for applause. Special 


praise was given to the office force that 
has done so much practical work for the 


Palace of Education and the Foreign Com- 
missioner. The office force got out a daily 
bulletin for the officers of the Exhibitors’ 
Club of the Palace of Education. 

Another point worthy of note that was 
brought to the attention of the audience by 
fhe speakers was that, although the stu- 
Jaents of the Standard Commercial School 
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were very young and very attractive in 
appearance and had the freedom of the 
Exposition grounds and concessions, yet 
they had never taken advantage of this 
liberty, nor had there ever been a com- 
plaint entered against any one of them. 
Mr. Pope, Mr. Rainey and Mr. Lynch 
all spoke in glowing terms of the great 
work in organization that Mrs. Frances 
Effinger-Raymond, the secretary of the 
school, had done to make the work of the 
school a success. Mr. Rainey introduced 
Mrs. Raymond and said that she, by her 
careful supervision and great practical in- 
sight into the work, had brought it to its 
present supreme climax. At the conclusion 
of Mrs. Raymond’s remarks, in which she 
paid a high tribute to all those associated 
with the Exhibit, she read a telegram from 
Mr. John Robert Gregg directed to the 
graduating class which she said would be 
applauded by every student, every visitor 
and every teacher who saw the work of 
the school. The telegram was as follows: 
Hearty congratulations on having successfully 
completed a great forward step in your ca- 
reers. You have been active participants in a 
great educational activity and have responded 
nobly and faithfully. The whole educational 
world benefits from your co-operation in the 
work of the school and will watch with interest 
your progress in the broader field of life. To 
you the door of opportunity opens wide. May 
the ideals, knowledge and skill acquired in the 
school help you to secure positions of respon- 
sibility in the world’s service, and may your 
achievements be an inspiration to others. Again 
congratulations and good wishes. 


° 


List of Medals Awarded to the Students of the Standard Commercial 
School on Graduation Day in the Court of Abundance, 
August 30, 1915 


Shorthand 


Gold Medal, highest efficiency in short- 
hand— Max Fisch. 

Silver Medal, second efficiency in short- 
hand—Paula Ritter. 

Bronze Medal, third efficiency in short- 
hand— Myron Close. 

Honorable Mention, efficiency in short- 


hand—Walter Hall. j 


Gold Ring, highest rank Order of Gregg 
Artists—Helen Addicott. 

Gold Pin, second rank Order of Gregg 
Artists—Margaret Walker. 


Fountain Pen, third rank Order of 
Gregg Artists—Elvira Moretti. 

Bronze Pin, fourth rank Order of 
Gregg Artists—Mabel Newman. 

Typewriting 

Remington No. 10 typewriter for sec- 
retarial efficiency—-Mary Gow. 

Gold Medal, second, secretarial effi- 
ciency—Bertha Harmssen. 

Fountain Pen, third, secretarial 
ciency— Margaret Gustavson. 

Gold Medal, greatest improvement, 
Shorthand Section—Edith Harrison. 


effi- 
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Bronze Medal, 
Shorthand Section 


Gold Medal, 


second improvement, 
Ida Short. 


greatest improvement, 

Bookkeeping Section—Marion Pach. 
Bronze Medal, second improvement, 

Bookkeeping Section—John Lynow. 


Penmanship 


Gold Medal, best penmanship—Ruth 
Lampher. 

Gold Medal, 
Cecil McCabe. 

Honorable Mention, best penmanship 
Mae Powell, Edna English, Ruth Kork 
and Opal Turner. 

Honorable Mention, greatest improve- 
ment—John Lowrie, Silva, Walter 


O’Brien and Robert Trevey. 


greatest improvement 


Joe 


Bookkeeping 
System Magazine, one year, best book- 
keeper Charles Jensen. 
Honorable Mention, bookkeeping—Mae 
Powell, Amelia Gilligan. 
Literary Digest—Elizabeth Gibbons. 


Rapid Calculation 


System Magazine for first place — 
George Bachmann. 
Honorable Mention—Carl Wood. 


Literary Digest—Louis Kork. 
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Spelling 

Gold Medal, best girl speller 
Walker. 

Gold Medal, best boy speller—Louis 
Kork. 

Honorable 
Morrison. 

Honorable Mention, boy 


Advanced Office Training 


Ten Dollar Gold Piece to each of the 
following: 

Private Secrétary to 
Frances Anderson. 

Private Secretary to the 
Fidelia Feliz. 

Chief Stenographer to the Exhibit— 
Nellie Stowell. 

Chief Clerk to the Exhibit—Joe Silva. 


Bernice 


Mention, girl — Elizabeth 


Max Fisch. 


the Director— 


Principal— 


The shorthand medals, both for speed 
and penmanship, awarded by the Gregg 
Publishing Company ; also spelling medals. 
Bookkeeping and rapid calculation prizes 
awarded by 20th Century Bookkeeping. 
Penmanship medals awarded by Palmer 
Penmanship Company. Fountain pens for 
office training awarded by the Yawman- 
Erbe Manufacturing Company. Ten dol- 
lar gold pieces for advanced office train- 
ing awarded by the Manager of the Pacific 
Coast office, Gregg Publishing Company. 


oOo 


Exposition School Alumni Association 


N Alumni Association has been or- 
ganized by the students of the 


Standard Commercial School Ex- 
hibit of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, with 
the following 
officers: Ernest 
Wilkens, Presi- 
dent; Ruth Lam- 
pher, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Fidelia 
Feliz, Secretary ; 
Ethel Sresovich, 
Treasurer. In 
recognition of the 
excellent work 
done at the school 


MepalL AWARDED TO THE StaND- 
anD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
ALUMS! ASSOCIATION 


of which the members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation were students, the authorities of 
the Exposition have not only awarded the 
Grand Prize to the school, but have hon- 
ored the Alum- 
ni Association by 
awarding it a 
special medal, a 
much reduced re- 
production of 
which accom- 
panies this ar- 
ticle. The Alum- 
ni Association 
Medal measures 
three inches in 
diameter. 


Reverse erpe or S. C. S. 
Atume! AssoctaTion 
Mepat 
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List of Technical Words Used in Music 


accessories 


acoustics 


anthem 


amateur 


arpeggo 


attachments 


bagpipe 


banjos 


barytone 


bass drum 


baton 


bugle 


cantata 


cello 


chimes 


choral 


chord 


clarinet 


concertina 


conservatory 


cornet 


cylinder 


cymbals 


diminuendo 


dulcimer 


ebony 


Edison 


equitone 


euphonium 


fanfare 


ferrule 


fortissimo 


fugue 


guitar 


harmonica 


interlude 


keyboard 


™ shogany 


mandolin 


megaphone 


melode on 


” 


melody 


metronome 


minstrel 


musician 


nocturne 


obligato 


oratorio 


pianola 


pianos 


resonant 


serenade 


soprano 


staccato 


symphony 
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CGfée Learner a7a 
His Problems 


A Sennen of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
by John R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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The Habit-Forming Period 


HE first few months of your short- 
_ hand course are important because 
this is the habit-forming period. 

One day recently several stenographers 
who were writers of the same system were 
comparing their shorthand notebooks. 

“Why, I can read yout notes just like 
print,” exclaimed one gitl. “Whose dic- 
tation was that?” 

“Oh, that’s part of the speech Mr. 
Brown made at a banquet last week. He 
walked up and down his private office, 
and gave it to me just as if it had been 
the occasion itself. I think it is a’ fine 
speech, and I got quite excited taking it.” 

“Well, your notes don’t show any ex- 
citement. I don’t see how you can take 
that fast dictation and make such beauti- 
ful notes.” 

“T’ll tell you what I think. It all de- 
pends on how you start out. My teacher 
was very particular about our notes. She 
was always praising good notes, and en- 
couraging us to criticise each other's notes, 
and then her own notes on the blackboard 
were certainly wonderful! We all tried 
to imitate them.” 

“Well, I wish that I had begun that 
way. I always made any kind of notes 
just so I could read them. Now I get 
along all right with the letters, though 
my notes are pretty ragged sometimes, but 
when the dictation becomes very fast or 
anything happens to get me excited I go 
all to pieces, and I defy any one to read 
the scrawls I make. I wish I could write 
like you do, but I suppose it’s too late now 
to change.” 

Of course she was wrong about that. 
It’s never too late to change—though it 
is often very difficult to break habits of 
long standing. The time to learn to make 
good notes, however, is when you are in 


school, and right at the beginning of your 
course. Then there will be no bad habits 
to break up, and you will never become 
the kind of stenographer whose notes “go 
to pieces” in a crisis. 


°o 


Fourth Lesson 


N Lesson Four the last of the conso- 
nants are given—-the two minute 
curves S and Th. It is important to 
understand at the outset the direction in 
which these curves are made. S is always 
written downward and Th is always writ- 
ten upward. 
Practice the two forms for S, writing 
a numer of lines of each. The “comma 
S,” or “S to the right,” is the more fre- 
quently used. It is always used for the 
wordsigns “his” when standing 
alone. Make the curves short and deep. 
Use a quick, even movement. Aim for 
uniformity of spacing as well as of form. 


SSF, €@altleaF 8 bd DB Tw bd I tee 


The second form of S, or “S to the 
left,” as it is usually called, is also writ- 
ten downward, but in the opposite direc- 
tion from the “comma S.” It will help 
you to remember the names for these 
forms if you think of them as parts of a 
small oblique ellipse. The S which forms 
the left side of the ellipse is “S to the 
left,” while the one which forms the right- 
hand side is “S to the right.” 


‘ 


The Rules for S 


When joined to a curve, write the S in 


the same direction as the curve. That is, 
use “comma 8S” when joined to K, G, F, V, 
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and “S to the left,” the anti-clock form, 
when joined to R, L, P, B. 


Practice the following: 


, } s J 
2 or yy, r cy, et s ( 


J 


Note that F, V, P, B rest on the line 
in accordance with Paragraph 26. 

The following words illustrate these 
combinations when a circle intervenes— 
there is no change in movement: 


PX ga A i 


Key: Seek, case, sag, guess, safe, phase, 
sieve, vase, sear, Reese, sell, lease, sap, peace, 
Seba, bass. 


& —- = 


When joined to a straight line, form a 
sharp angle, as before or after N, M, T, 
D: 


Ge 


When a circle vowel intervenes, the same 
form is used. 


ae «die ee eee 


Key: Scene, niece, seem, mass, seat, tease, 
sad, 


Before or after Ch, J, Sh, we use the 


SS ar 


“comma S. 

In the wordsign such, “S to the left” 
is used. This enables us to phrase in 
such, on such, etc. 

Words illustrating these combinations 
with an intervening vowel: 


i/Jer_aef 


Key: Sachel, siege, sash, catches, ashes, sages. 


So is always written without an angle 
at the beginning of words. 

The following are additional examples 
of words beginning with so: 


_ 


Key: Sore, sofa, solace, soap, sod, soggy. 
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Us is written without an angle at the 
beginning of words and after K, G, or a 


down stroke, as: 


fn ye oe Kh 


Key: Hustle, cousin, gusty, bustle, vicious, 
audacious. :, 


After other strokes make an angle be- 
tween the U and the S; that is, if there 


is no angle before the U, it will be neces- 
sary to make one after. 


4 OK gh 


Key: Muscle, genus, dusky, dust, jealous, 
porous. 


Rule for Th 


The character for Th—Jth is the name 
of this character—is also a minute curve, 
but it is always written upward. 

The forward Th, or “Th to the left,” is 
the form with which we are already fa- 
miliar in the wordsign “the.” Write sev- 
eral lines of this form, making the curves 
short, and using a free, swinging motion. 


PP FF FOO F FT CTF ee 


The backward Th, or “Th to the right,” 
is the wordsign for “their” or “there.” 


Pe BAe Bit ADP BAA Ze EO a 


It is this form, the “Th to the right,” 
which we use in joining toO, R, L. The 
words given under Paragraph 53 in the 
Manual illustrate this fully. When joined 
to any other character, preference is given 
to the forward movement, the “Th to the 
left.” 


ee we £ xy , ee és 
Key: Teeth, tooth, Beth, thief, fifth, Nathan, 
path, theme. 
Ng and Nk 


There are many common words contain- 
ing the combinations Ng and Nk. Add 
the following to those given in the 
Manual: 


ge Cae ree 
Key: Pink, sling, fling, links, lanky. 














Re reese aa aa ee mt 


Pe na 
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Sentences on Wordsigns and Phrases 


We shall do this if we can. 

Some of you ask that a new course be put in. 

The next speech will be about good roads. 

In these days there is no cause for fear. 

Was that because there was no such speech 
made? 

Please ask your friend if he will be there at 
that hour. 

Business is good in 
crops are good, 

As this is not public business, I shall keep it 
from the judge. 

I will ask them if there is any such business 
in this state. 

I was there that day 
judge would ask for me. 

There will be such a course this fall, which 
you may take if you care to 


} 
Fifth Lesson 
HERE is no new 


only new 
characters which you have already 
learned and used. 

In writing the diphthongs, U, Ow, Oi, 
that the hooks made very 
narrow and that the circle is kept outside 
of the hook. 


this state because the 


because I thought the 


material in this 


lesson combinations of 


be sure are 


ag I’ Pe 


Practice these diphthongs until you can 
write them easily. Write several lines of 
each diphthong alone, then take it in com- 
bination with other Take 
diphthong U at the beginning of words 
as unit, humid; at the end of words as 
few, cue; in the body of words as cute, 
puny, Beulah; the diphthong Ow 
brow, sprout; the diphthong Oi, 


characters. 


as howl, 
oil, coy, 


coin, 

YA - 
os , an co A A 7 PA 
A — Zs ee ent 

Key: Unit, humid; few, cue; cute, puny; 


owl, now, mouse; oil, toy, loin. 

An interesting exercise on these three 
diphthongs is to find similar words con- 
taining them, as: 


r oh VY 4. DS J 
ae ak AF y “Z A 
Key: Cue, cow, coy; hue, how, hoy; Roy, 
row; view, vow; boy, bow. 
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Have these words dictated to you and 


then read them back as rapidly as pos- 
sible, checking all errors in reading care 
fully. This will help you to fix the forms 


for the diphthongs firmly in mind as well 
as to develop executional skill. 

The diphthong I is very important, for 
it occurs in a large number of words which 
are used. It is simply a 
“broken will find it a 
facile and extremely legible form. The 
of the 
principles for joining circles as well as 


commonly 


circle,” and you 


following will give you a review 
furnish illustrations of the application of 
the rules to the broken circle. 

Inside Curves: 


) 


ES ee é ra a a ~, 
Key Rye, fly, vie, pie, slide, lie. 
Outside Angles: 

F ) 
— » a wef” 
Co— 7 Oo ya _—— 


Key: Dime, Rhine, chime, file, Riley, prime, 
mica, spike, crime. 


Joined to Straight Lines: 


rd o 
ro a oO Co , tT! r> 
"i 
Key: Die, hide, tie, height, shy, magi, nigh, 
my. 
Between Reverse Curves: 


) 


a P 
rg - ~~ — ‘ _7 > 


Key: 


Fibre, viper, guile, Kyle, lichen. 


Between a Line and an 


Oblique Curve: 


Straight 


y A A PP gf A a 


4 


< 


- 


Key: 
knife. 


Bite, pine, fight, vine, dive, typhus, 


Vowel Combinations 


It should be kept in mind that the diph- 
thongs are the important section of this 
These are frequently used and 
The vowel 

compara- 


lesson. 
should be practiced carefully. 


combinations, however, are of 
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tively infrequent occurrence. There are 
four of these combinations in which the 
vowels are joined in natural order just as 
they occur. These are ao, e0, oa, oe. 
Since the last form is the same as the 
dipththong oi, we distinguish, when neces- 
sary—which, by the way, is seldom in con- 
nected matter—by marking the vowel 
in Oe, as: 


of ” ; ‘ af és a, 


a 
4 y s 


Key: Snowy, shadowy, doughy, poem, bowie. 


The Double Circle 


The “double circle” represents long J 
followed by any vowel. As the vowel 
sound after long 7 is an indefinite one, 
we use the double circle for long J fol- 
lowed by a as in bias, by e as in diet, by 
o as in riot. 


HE ee 
4 ail — £ - x” De 2 


Key: Bias, diet, riot, dialogue, piety, Viola. 


Other Combinations 


The sound ia—short I followed by the 
large circle with the dot—occurs frequent- 
ly at the end of words as in the illustra- 
tions given in the Manual and in the body 
of a few words as piano, piazza, caviar, 
aviary. 

The ea combination—the large circle 
with the dash—occurs infrequently in 
words like area, create, lacteal. 


ao = Sood Co — . 


Key: Piano, piazza, medial, aviary, area, 
create. 


Sentences on Wordsigns and Phrases 


Please write your name on this side. 

How shall we reply to the judge? 

Why do you allow such a letter to go out? 

I cannot use that kine of wire on this hat. 

Please write me while you are out on this 
= 
low do you reply to a letter like that? 
If you decide to allow him to represent us, 
please write me. 

. like that new kind of light but we cannot 
use it here. 

I have your kind letter, but I cannot reply to 
it fully now. 





Sixth Lesson 


HE Sixth Lesson completes the first 
i section of the Manual and supplies 
you with all the alphabetic material 
which is used in the system. The blend- 
ing principle presented in this lesson is a 
very important one, and will add greatly 
to your shorthand vocabulary. It will en- 
able you to form a facile outline for many 
of the longer words in common use. The 
blending principle is the method of avoid- 
ing obtuse or blunt angles. It means that 
when groups of characters forming an 
angle of this kind occur in the same sylla- 
ble, the angle is rounded off or the char- 
acters are blended. Note that the blends 
form a syllable. When a minor or un- 
accented vowel occurs between T, D, and 
N, M, as in the syllables ten, den, tem, 
dem, the characters are blended. When 
the vowel is distinctly sounded as in tone, 
dean, team, dime, the blend is not used. 


— -tD - a —_—_ 
sf - . A 


— « 


— 


Key: Mitten, deny, temple, demur, condemn, 
tone, dean, team, dime, condone. 

Since the vowel occurs before the 
blends nt, nd, mt, md, the vowel is seldom 
omitted—in fact, it is easier to insert the 
vowel, as it avoids an angle in words like 
rent, land, etc. When these blends occur 
at the beginning of words, as in entry, 
empty, the vowel is omitted. 


2 . ies ec a 


Key: Rent, land, parent, errand, entry, 
empty. 

Note that the first stroke determines the 
direction of the blend, and the presence of 
N or M, the length—that is, ten, den, ent, 
end, are short blends, while tem, dem. 
emt, emd, are long blends. 


The ‘‘Egg-Shaped’’ Blends 


The second group of def, dev, jent, 
pent, blends is spoken of as “egg- 
shaped” blends. Be sure that you write 
them in such a way that they show the 
derivation of this name. 


[PUFZ TITA CGaEeea 
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The Straight Line Blends 


The straight line blend represents M-N, 
or M-M, with a short or medium vowel 
intervening. It does not represent a blend 
beginning with N. 

The straight upward blend represents 
T-D, D-T, D-D, with a short or medium 
vowel. At the beginning of words it is 
det, in the body or at the end of words 
ted, ded. Words containing a long or 
strongly sounded vowel like deed, dote, 
tide, are written in full, but the blend is 
used in the wordsign date—a very com- 
mon word, especially in business phrases. 


é « 


“ 


Key: Deed, dote, tide; aided, debtor, heated. 


The Ses Blend 


The Ses blend occurs frequently, espe- 
cially at the end of words to form the 
plural of words, the singular of which 
ends in ce, se, ze, as in phase, case, race, 
lace, slice, spice, praise, ete. This blend 
is used also at the beginning of words 
as scissors, cessation, schism, and in the 
body of words. 

7 “GQ SF Cf fc f t— 

Key: Phases, cases, races, slices, spices, scis- 
sors, cessation, schism. 


The Disjoined T 


The following are additional examples 
showing the use of the disjoined 7’ to in- 
dicate ted, ded or ed at the end of words: 


& 4 oe Gin « 2 fa” 


So ee as 
Key: Painted, landed, branded, rented, 


printed; posted, feasted, rested, coasted, blasted, 
fasted, lasted; collided, doubted, crowded, 
clouded, guided. 

It will be noted from these examples 
that after words ending in the ent, end 
blend the disjoined T expresses ed. When 
ed is added to other words ending in ¢ or 


d the disjoined stroke expresses ted, ded, 
the ¢ or d being dropped from the primi- 
tive form. 


Choice of Blends 


When there is a choice of blends be- 
tween the ten, tem and the ent, emt blends, 
as in tend, tent, latent, patent, sentence, 
give preference to the forward blend. 


/ . oS 4 
Key: Tend, tent, latent, patent, sentence. 
In words like the following in which 

the vowel preceding it is clearly sounded, 

give preference to the straight blend: 


> > ee o—_ 
J=— - = al ao - rad 
4 ” “ ~ i“ 
_- a 
ail 
Key: Tammany, stamina, adamant, con- 


taminate, Ottoman, dominate, domino, Ray- 
mond, 


Sentences on Wordsigns and Phrases 


It is difficult to know what to do in this case. 

In due time the gentlemen were guided to the 
new agency. 

I shall be ready to meet him at any time he 
may name. 

I will try to make my plans fit yours. 

I fear I shall have to miss the new work 
given to-day. 

He may want to draw the money to-day. 

The gentlemen came to me to-day and said 
that they did not know what to do. 

All my time is now given to this new work. 

He says that he will be at hand if he is needed 
at that time. 


oO 
Primary Certificate Word List 


Ache, cane, game, meet, trick, rare, make, 
can, gag, rag, Lena, clean, tread, tattle, Henry, 
keen, needy, aid, trim, gritty, would, good, 
more, well, realm, fish, _— valley, given, 
beach, vain, knave, cash, edge, shell, leaf, fray, 
flesh, beef, raft, grief, blame, which, ferry, 
please, grape, limp, patch, jail, ranch, alone, 
lodge, puff, shoal, shoot, loaf, hood, foam, home, 
doom, elbow, clove, flown, veto, fellow, jolly, 
dawn, tonic, ball, mood, rut, dug, fall, yacht, 
look, yore, care, Yale, call, wolf, body, judge, 
whale, public, watch, fully, keep, wave, wash, 
wedge, yelp, way, lucky, tough, honey, yawn, 
gruff, wick, cool, weary. 

Said, odds, say, feud, vice, snow, bias, though, 
use, throw, new, cute, throat, Ionia, sees, any, 
earth, cow, reply, threat, deface, noise, tenant, 
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mirth, deny, soul, mutton, motive, sop, freedom, 
amen, women, fuss, victim, tangent, rusty, mem- 
ber, fry, muss, waited, now, lamed, graze, wire, 
breath, breathe, editor, rink, custody, sing, 
fences, wing, senses, attended, sweet, devise, 
hinted, ethics, toil, difference, duty, thus, entire, 
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pipe, want, business, client, system, them, 
steamed, work, flask, ask, bangs, because, next, 
huge, shiny, state, science, blouse, nephew, such, 
chant, Rhine, freeman, cameo, crisis, lion, 
owned, area, fatten, Olivia, lithia, Viola, type, 
tomato, soil, oily, auditor. 


oOo 
Shorthand Speed Contests at the Gregg Federation Convention 
December 27, 28, 29, 30 


R. GREGG has offered the Feder- 

ation a beautiful set of medals and 

cash prizes to be competed for at 
the Federation meeting, December 27-30, 
inclusive. At this time examinations will 
be held for the Federation Speed Certifi- 
cate, and Mr. Gregg has put up the medals 
for the winning contestants in the 200, 175 
and 150-word-a-minute classes. 

For the highest speed and accuracy in 
the 200-word-a-minute class, the prize 
will be a gold medal; a silver medal will 
be given to the highest contestant in the 
175 class, and a bronze medal for the 
highest in the 150 class. 


Gold Cash Prizes 


In addition to the medals, cash prizes 
will be awarded as follows: 

For the highest grade in the 200-word- 
a-minute class, $60 in gold. 

For the highest grade in the 175-word- 
a-minute class, $40 in gold. 

For the highest grade in the 150-word- 
a-minute class, $20 in gold. 


Federation Speed Certificates 

The contestants also will be awarded 
speed certificates from the Gregg Short- 
hand Federation for whatever speeds 
they make provided the accuracy of the 
transcript comes within the rules of the 
Association which are printed below. As 
the speed certificate examinations will be 
a regular feature of the Federation at all 
future meetings, the value of these cer- 
tificates will become of correspondingly 
greater value. They will establish at 
once the writer's standing in the profes- 
sional ranks of expert writers of the sys- 
tem. 


Immediate Entrance Necessary 


Mr. Gregg has made the offer of the 
medals and gold prizes conditional upon 


the number of entries. It is, therefore, 
imperative that all writers who wish to 
compete in the contest make their inten- 
tions known immediately by addressing 
a letter to the secretary, Mr. Hubert A. 
Hagar, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Brilliant Opportunity for Schools 

The examinations for speed certificates 
and competition for the medals and gold 
prizes will give schools throughout the 
country an excellent opportunity to get 
some of their brilliant students into the 
limelight. As the contests will held under 
the auspices of the Gregg Shorthand 
Reporters’ Section of the Gregg Short- 
hand Federation—the national body of 
the vast army of Gregg Shorthand writers 
and teachers throughout the country 
the contests will be the most import- 
ant of the kind held during the year. No 
other contests for shorthand speed will be 
held by any national association, and the 
value of winning a place in the contest 
will be greatly increased. There is plenty 
of time for any candidates to get in suffi- 
cient practice between now and the time 
of the convention to bring their abilities 
up to high pitch. The Federation at its 
last meeting laid down rules and regula- 
tions for holding the contests of which the 
following is a copy: 

The following are the rules and regulations 
for conducting the: contest, and grading the 
transcripts. 

1. There are to be four tests of five minutes 
each with a short interval between tests. In 
the first the dictation will be given at the rate 
of 125 words a minute; in the second, 150 
words a minute; in the third, 175 words a 
minute; in the fourth, 200 words a minute. 

2. The candidates for speed certificates may 
take all tests, and may hand in transcripts of 
as many as they wish. Transcripts must be 
typewritten. 

3. Straight matter—by which is meant a lit- 
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erary selection, editorial, article, speech, sermon, 
or essay—will be used for the first three tests; tes- 
timony for the fourth. 

4. Preliminary reading will be given in all 
tests to accustom the candidates to the reader's 
voice and style of reading. 

5. Candidates whose transcripts contain 
more than five per cent of errors will be dis- 
qualified. 

6. In transcript, each word added to, 
omitted from, or changed from the original 
dictation will be counted an error. 

7. One hour will be allowed for making the 
transcript of the 125-word test; one hour and 
fifteen minutes for the 150 test; one hour and 
thirty minutes for the 175 test; one hour and 
forty-five minutes for the 200. 

8. The transcripts of those who are disquali- 
fied on account of having more than five per 
cent of errors will be returned to the candi- 
dates and no mention of their participation in 
the contest will be made in the records of the 
Federation. 

9. Transcripts will be corrected by the com- 
mittee in charge of the contest in such manner 
as to make it impossible for the members of 
the committee to know whose work is being 


any 
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examined until the entire labor of correction 
has been completed and the winning transcripts 
decided upon 

10. Only bona fide members of Gregg Short- 
hand Federation or its affiliated bodies, and 
those only writing the Gregg system, will be 
eligible for the test. The shorthand notes of 
candidates must be submitted to the Board of 
Examiners for examination. 

ll. Candidates in any of the tests whose 
transcripts show no more than five per cent of 
errors will be awarded speed certificates, over 
the signature of the Board of Examiners, 
which will state the net speed made, 

12. Each candidate for a speed certificate 
must file with the Secretary of the Federation 
a formal application (blanks will be furnished 
upon request) at least two weeks before the 
time of the holding of the examination. 

18. All decisions of the Board of Examiners 
made under the rules shall be final. 

14. The “copy” for the tests will be fur- 
nished by the Board of Examiners and sent 
sealed to the Federation to be opened only at 
the time when the candidates are assembled 
and are ready for the holding of the examina- 
tion. 


oOo 
October Transcribing Contest 


HE plate which forms the basis for 
i the October Transcribing Contest 
was written by C. V. Crumley, Lin- 
coln Park High School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. This is the first teacher's plate 
which has been used in this way, but we 
like to have other plates from 
teachers as well as from students and 
practical writers. A number of requests 
have been received for a transcribing con- 
test on dictation notes and we should like 
to present plates of this character in fu- 
ture numbers. 


should 


Conditions 


The transcript must be typewritten on 
one sheet of paper, approximately 844 by 
11 inches. 

The name and address must be type- 
written on the transcript and must appear 
also on the letter which accompanies it. 

Transcripts must be written with a 
black ribbon to be considered for repro- 
duction. 

A letter should each tran- 
script, and in case of a tie the composition 
and arrangement of this letter will be 
considered in awarding the prize. 

All transcripts and all shorthand plates 


accompany 


for the contest are to be addressed to 
Transcribing Contest Editor, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 1123 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Prizes 

For the paper which is best suited for 
reproduction purposes, a cash prize of 
$2.00 will be offered. 

For each of the ten next best tran- 
scripts, a year’s subscription to the Gregg 
Writer will be awarded. 

The names of all schools sending in 
commendable sets of papers will be pub- 
lished, together the the 
teacher under whose supervision the work 
is done. 


with name of 


Closing Time 


This contest will close December 15, 
and the prize winning transcript will be 


reproduced in the January magazine. 
oOo 
It has been something like nine years 
since I left school and the Gregg Writer, 
and seeing it again after such a lapse of 
time is like meeting an old friend. It has 
awakened in me the desire to be a really 


good and stenographer.—J. A. 


expert 


Brownell, Houston, Texas. 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business Letters—II 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate” which will appear in the {December 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
wrtistic writing. 


Clubs of Papers From New 
and Old O. G. A. Workers 


E HAVE received a great many 
W clubs of tests from teachers, and 

know that we can count upon 
their hearty co-operation during the year. 
Among the new O. G. A. clubbers is 
Mr. J. A. Bowers, of Bowers’ Private 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. In his letter 
about the students’ work, he tells us of 
the excellent typewriting records Miss 
Bethia Mungall, one of the applicants for 
membership, has made during her course. 
She has received the Underwood certificate 
for writing fifty-six words a minute, and 
at the time Mr. Bowers’ letter was written, 
she was preparing to take the sixty-word- 
a-minute test. We know the O. G. A. 
Certificate which is being sent this young 
lady will be a welcome addition to the 


many honors she has received so far. 
This club is an indication of the good 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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O. G. A. work that is going to be accom- 
plished by Mr. Bowers’ students this 
year. 

Mr. Augustine G. Mullen, of Milwaukee, 
is keeping up the good work he started 
last month, and we have received a num- 
ber of additional O. G. A. tests from him. 
The work of the students is very credit- 
able, and we know it will not be long 
before the number of O. G. A. members in 
the Cream City Business College will 
justify the formation of a Local Order. 
We want our teachers to keep that idea 
in mind in sending in applications for 
membership. The Local Orders are very 
helpful and interesting to the students, 
and prospective membership in one of 
them will be another reason why they 
should strive to become a member of the 
Order of Gregg Artists. 

Last year we received a great many 
excellent papers from Miss Carrie H. 
Walter, who is teaching in the Church- 
man Business College, Easton, Pa. That 
she is going to continue to co-operate 
with us in the movement toward artistic 
shorthand writing is shown by the stu- 
dents’ papers we received this month. 
The writing is excellent, and we know that 
the Certificates that are going forward to 
Miss Walker to be distributed to the new 
members will encourage others in the 
classes to apply for membership in the 
Order. 

Another teacher who kept in close 
touch with our department last year is 
Miss Vera M. Warriner, of Hurst's Pri- 
vate School, Buffalo, N. Y. We know 
she is going to let us hear from her very 
frequently again this year. The tests we 
have already received show that very 
plainly. 

In the last annual contest the students 
and teachers in Massey’s Business Col- 
lege, Richmond, Virginia, carried off a 
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number of the awards. All through the 
year we received O. G. A. tests from the 
school, and it is very evident that they are 
going to continue to advocate artistic 
shorthand writing by impressing upon 
their students the advisability of becoming 
members of the Order. The club of papers 
received this month is a good beginning. 

Miss Immogene Warren, who is teaching 
in the Behnke-Walker Business College of 
Portland, Oregon, realizes the benefit the 
students derive from taking active part 
in the O. G. A. contests. We are glad to 
have the which from her 
classes this month. 


papers came 


An Important Announcement 


It is a pleasure to record the formation 
of Local Order No. 25 in Tulsa, Okla. 
Mrs. S. M. Smith, 
of the Tulsa Busi- 
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The Accompanying Picture 


Mr. Jesse Hudson is one of the appli- 
cants who is receiving a Certificate on this 
month’s test. With his letter and test he 
sent us a postal card showing the damage 
done to one of the training 
camps in Texas City by the recent storm 


soldiers’ 


which swept over that section of the 
country. We are reproducing the picture 
herewith. In the letter accompanying his 
test, Mr. Hudson states that he will 
exchange suggestions with any Gregg 
students. This is an opportunity for you 


to secure some interesting postal cards 
from Texas. Mr. Hudson's complete 
address is “Headquarters Second Divis- 
ion, Judge Advocate’s Office, Texas City, 
Texas.” 

We have several other requests for cor- 
respondents. We 
are publishing the 





r 


ness College in 
this city, wrote us 
as follows in re 
gard to the club: 





and ad- 
dresses of those 
from whom we 
have received these 


names 


requests. 





We have this day Miss Louise Lip- 
| September 10th | pitt, Colfax, Wash. 
organized a_ Local Mr. Leon lL. 
Order of Gregg Ar- \dam, ,. _O. Box 
tists, and are writ- = - New Or- 
ing to you to be eans, eS F : 
assigned our num- ' M g* A. — r, 
ber. We would like : . : aes “Ae ewig 
to have this infor- \cademy, Mercers- 

: ; . > ae in aa pees , burg, Pa. 
mation by return So_prers’ Camp, Texas Crry, aFTER THE StoRM 


mail, if possible, as 

we wish to advertise 

it at the Fair next week, with the hope of 
interesting some new members who will visit 
our booth, The booth will be decorated with 
Gregg pennants, ete. : 

I will have my O. G. A. Certificate framed 
and explain to prospective members the object 
of the Order, and the requirements for mem- 
bership. 


Local Order No. 25 has our best wishes 
for a long and successful career. Remem- 
ber that we want to hear from you about 
the activities of the club. 

This plan is one which should be wel- 
comed by all schools. You need not start 
out with a large membership—when you 
have a few students who are members of 
the Order, hold a meeting and start the 
club. You will be surprised to see how 
rapidly the other students will take it 
up and push it. 





An excellent 

plan for deriving 

benefit as well as pleasure from corre- 

spondence with other shorthand writers is 

outlined in a letter we received from one 

of our O. G. A. members. In accordance 

with the writer’s request we are withhold- 
ing the name of the contributor: 


In corresponding with members of our clan 
living in different parts of the world, one 
often receives some very helpful suggestions 
from other writers of the system. About a 
year ago, while corresponding with another 
Greggite, I hit upon a plan which proved to 
be not only interesting and entertaining but 
productive of much good in the way of increas- 
ing our knowledge of theory and also improving 
our style of execution. We organized a sort 
of “Correspondence School” of our own, so 
to speak. I would write a letter to my corre- 
spondent, using my best efforts to make my 
notes not only faultless in theory but also as 
artistic as possible. When my correspondent 
received my letter, he would go over my notes 
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The Art and Value of Letter Writing 
(For key, see O. G. A. Department, August number.) 
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with great care, checking all errors or faulty 
outlines with red ink. He would then write 
a letter to me in reply and mail both letters 
back to me. I, in turn, would correct his 
notes, using extreme care to see that every 
suggestion of an error was corrected. In this 
way, both the writer of the letter and the 
one who corrected the notes had to give close 
attention to the rules given in the Manual and 
also look up any outlines, the correct formation 
of which was not clear. By doing this, one’s 
efficiency as a writer could hardly fail to 
increase. 


We are giving the suggestion without 
comment as its practicability will appeal 
to every one of our readers. 


Mr. Samide’s Shorthand Plate 


Quite a while ago Mr. John Samide, of 
Denver, Colorado, secured his Certificate 
of Membership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists. Since that time we have heard 
from him frequently, and this month he 
sent us another specimen of his shorthand 
notes. We are reproducing the plate 
herewith. The article is timely, and we 
know our readers will enjoy transcribing 
the shorthand notes. The key to the 
plate will be published next month. 


The O. G. A. Plate 


We regret that we were unable to select 
a paper for reproduction this month. As 
usual, a number of excellent contributions 
were written in blue ink or were so faint 
as to preclude all possibility of publishing 
them. Remember the following points if 
you want to have your notes considered 
for reproduction: Black ink must be used; 
notes must be theoretically correct and 
in good proportion; if written on paper 
ruled down the center, the two columns 
must balance. 


An Emblem Announcement 


There has been a demand for the O. G. 
A. pin in sterling silver, and we are now 
glad to announce that we can supply our 





members with the pin in this metal. The 
design is the same as that used in the 
gold-filled and bronze pins. Following will 


National Unity 
(Written by Mr. John Samide, Denver) 
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be found a list of the pins we carry in 
stock, with the price of each: 





Bronze pin........... 25 cents 
Sterling silver pin..... 40 cents 
Gold-filled pin........ 50 cents 


The O. G. A. ring has continued in 
favor, and every day we receive enthusias- 
tic letters about it. For the benefit of 
the new members who have not seen a 
photograph of this attractive emblem, or 
one of the rings themselves, we are repro- 
ducing the design herewith. The rings 
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are finished just as the members please. 
You may have the entire ring in rose gold, 
or the background in rose gold and the 





raised parts of the design highly polished. 
The price of the ring in 10 carat gold is 


$5.50. 
oO 
The New Test 


The article which follows is the test 
for this month. It will be good until the 
20th of November, but do not wait until 
the last moment to begin practicing on it. 
Write it over and over again, and then 
send us what you consider your best copy 
of it. If you follow the instructions out- 
lined in another paragraph in this article, 
your notes will be considered for reproduc- 
tion. 

The Influence of Surroundings 

See if you can preserve a happy and con- 
tented disposition when you walk through 
some of the noisy city streets, where ugliness 
and shabbiness vie with vulgarity. I need not 
select the streets, they have their counterparts 


in all cities. 
Fatalism is the last refuge of the shirker. 
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We can destroy exaggerated ugliness in our 
cities if we decide to do it. And we will 
decide to do it when we realize the tremendous 
influence that our surroundings exert on us. 

In the hospital of to-day, great care is 
taken to prevent a distressing and gloomy atmos- 
phere. The wards are light, sunny, and well- 
proportioned. Flowers, a pleasant outlook 
and an air of cheerfulness, are considered 
potent factors in aiding the work of the physi- 
cians and securing a larger percentage of 
cures, 

There has been a revolution in factory build- 
ings, for it has been found that the condition 
of the workshop counts. Men and women are 
depressed or stimulated as the workshops are 
ugly and unhealthy—or bright and sanitary. 

Taking the city as a whole, the same meres 
obtains. The efficiency of the citizen is 
impaired or increased in proportion to the 
amount of friction and wear and tear that he 
endures. 

There is no reason why our cities should 
not be sensibly planned. There is no reason 
why they should be allowed to run wild and 
grow without care and scientific regulation. 
There is no reason why commercial considera- 
tions should ruin the beauty of a city; and 
there is no reason why consideration of beauty 
should interfere with its commercial prosperity. 

I believe that our newer ideas of social jus- 
tice will produce better cities. Cities will be 
cleaner, healthier, more beautiful, for even the 
untrained already feel that their rights are not 
recognized, and realize vaguely that their sen- 
sibilities are hurt by unsightly surroundings. 
—Arnold W. Brunner in “The Countryside 
Magazine.” 


° 


List of New Members 


B 
Pauline Baird, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dorothy Hammill, Royal Oak, B. C.,| E. B. Newhall, So. Peabody, Mass. 


Mrs. A. D. Burks, Richmond, Va. an. p 
Elmer Borchardt, Milwaukee, Wis.| Cleveland Hardee, Richmond, Va. ; . 
~— Haukness, Portland, Ore. Walter Pape, Milwaukee, Wis. 

c Berths ae. Patiala, mY. . R 
Clyde W. C , St ham, Mass. | Norbert irschboeck, ilwaukee, 
Fissenen fue teteek Wis. ; Bertha A. Randall, So. Pasadena, 
Edith Clavern, Seattle, Wash. Tesse Hudson, Texas City, Tex. Cal. 
Edith Collins, Onarga, Til. Martha A. Hurbienne, Portland, 8 

‘ Ore. Erwin ©. Schneider, Milwaukee, 


Madeline Deisinger, Pittsburgh, Pa.| Helen Kane, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
5 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ore. W. B. King, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Navella H. Doddridge, Portland,| Harriet Kempf, 





F 

Helen M. Fehr, Easton, Pa. Ss 

Delia E. Fenner, Nazareth, Pa. » 

Ernest St. Elmo Fletcher, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


G F. A. Maid, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Olive wach reary,, 


|. S. Galliett, Sardinia, Ohio. 
Sarah Lucile Ganger, Goshen, Ind. Helen Mellon, 
Florence Green, Richmond, Va. 
Jennie Green, Richmond, Va. 





Olinda B. Leh, Nazareth, Pa. 


A. Lynch, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Rae H. Merritt, 
Bethia Mungall, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


is. 
Charlies Schmell, Easton, Pa. 
Martha Schultz, Portland, Ore. 
Lena Sinn, Concordia, Kans. 

Vv 
Lula McIntosh Vaughn, Caliente, 


Franklin Levy, Washington, Nev. 


Eleanor Wasielewski, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Helen Wendt, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Evergreen, Ala. | Earle White, Oriental, N. 


4 
pene M. Wilkerson, Guthrie, 
a. 
Clarence E. Williams, Portland, Pa. 


Easton, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
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In Perfect Good Humor 


Shorthand Association last Novem- 
ber, we said: 

Our leading competitor is the Benn Pitman 
system. I want to say publicly that the pub- 
lishers of it are the fairest competitors we 
have. They fight their battles strongly, but 
they fight them with fair weapons. 


GS 'stiorthand before the Eastern Gregg 


We might modify this statement a little 
by saying that the publishers of the Benn 
Pitman system are quick to pounce upon 
any slip made by any of our representa- 
tives in any part of the world—or even 
by teachers or schools using Gregg Short- 
hand—and hold us responsible for it. And 
the terms in which they phrase their ref- 
erence to such slips are, to say the least, 
not at all charitable. 

Witness the following caustic editorial 
in the September issue of the Phonographic 
Magazine: 

Suort and Usery 

In an advertisement published by the Gregg 
Publishing Company in a recent number of 
Commercial Education the statement is made: 
“Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by the 
United States Government as the system to be 
taught in their Standard Commercial School 
at the Panama Exposition.” 


The United States Government has not 
adopted Gregg Shorthand for any purpose 
whatsoever, and the United States Government 
has nothing whatever to do with “their” 
Standard Commercial School at the Panama 
Exposition. The Gregg Publishing Company 
very well knows these facts, but 

The editor of the Phonographic Maga- 
zine does not state that Commercial Edu- 
cation is published in England. To do so 
might spoil the effect! The advertisement 
was written by our English manager, who 
had the impression—a very common im- 
pression over there—that the Exposition 
was conducted by the United States Gov- 
ernment. As soon as we saw the adver- 
tisement in Commercial Education, we 
wrote Mr. Jakeman, the manager of our 
British office, as follows: 

There is one paragraph in the advertisement 
in Commercial Education that is open to criti- 
cism—the one where you state that Gregg 
Shorthand has been adopted by the United 
States Government as the system to be taught 
in their Standard Commercial School at the 
Panama Exposition. 

The United States Government does fot con- 
duct expositions. It is true it makes grants 
towards such expositions, and gives them more 
or less official recognition, but it has nothing 
to do with the conduct of the School. I men- 
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tion this so that if the Pitman people take up 
this statement and try to make capital out of 
it, you may know the facts. They are always 
eager to find something that may discredit our 
statements about the progress of the system. 


In answer to this, Mr. Jakeman wrote 
us: 

I am glad you called my attention to the 
statement in the Commercial Education adver- 
tisement. Will have this eliminated from all 
future announcements. 


The Phonographic Magazine is 
trying to make capital out of the uninten- 
tional and really unimportant mistake 
made by the manager of our English office. 
At any rate, the advertisement could not 
possibly affect the publishers of the Benn 
Pitman system as it is not taught in Eng- 
land, or even permitted to be taught. We 
regret very much that the error was made; 
we regret, too, the onward march of Gregg 
Shorthand should financial loss to 
the charming, cultured, and talented gen- 
tleman who edits the Phonographic Maga- 
cine; and we regret to see evidence that 
this loss has so embittered him that he is 
beginning to stoop to the petty tactics that 
have been hitherto generally recognized 


now 


cause 


as peculiar to another firm of Pitmanic 


publishers. 

To put the matter in correct form, we 
now state: 

1. Gregg Shorthand was adopted fer 
use in the Standard Commercial School, 
conducted in the Palace of Education and 
Social Economy of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, by Mr. Alvin E. 
Pope, Chief of the Palace of Education 
and Social Economy. Mr. Pope has stated 
publicly that he adopted Gregg Shorthand 
for use in the school after careful investi- 
gation. 

2. The Standard Commercial School, 
using Gregg Shorthand as a leading feat- 
ure, was awarded the coveted “Grand 
Prize” by unanimous vote of the Interna- 
tional Jury of Awards after a full con- 
sideration of the résults accomplished by 
the students. 

Furthermore, the Jury awarded Gregg 
Shorthand the Gold Medal of Honor, the 
highest and only medal awarded by the 
Exposition to any shorthand system. This 
is the highest award ever granted by any 
exposition to any system of shorthand, 
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and the only award that has ever been 
based on results accomplished under the 
observation of a Jury of Awards. 

We sincerely hope that this statement 
will be more satisfactory to the Phono- 
than the which 
appeared in Commercial Education, pub- 
lished in England. 

As to the emphatic statement of the 
Phonographic Magazine that “the United 
States Government has not adopted Gregg 
Shorthand for any purpose whatsoever,” 
it is only necessary to say that Gregg 
Shorthand is used in the high schools of 
Porto Rico, and that the orders for the 
books are sent us by the United States 
Government. In addition to this, it is 
taught in the High School of Commerce, 
of Manila, P. I., where it has superseded 
the Benn Pitman system. 

If the editor of the Phonographic Maga- 
zine desires other interesting facts about 
the progress of Gregg Shorthand and the 
decline of the Pitman system, we shall be 
glad to furnish them. 


ovo 
The Slogan for 1916 


E REMEMBER how jubilant we 
W were a few years ago when we 

learned that two hundred schools 
had introduced Gregg Shorthand in one 
year. Mr. Kelley, who was then manager 
of the Chicago office, said, “Let us adopt 
this slogan for next year—‘A school for 
each working day in the year.’” That 
mark was soon reached and passed, and for 
the past three years the list of schools 
introducing Gregg Shorthand has exceeded 
four hundred schools for each year. 

At a conference of our managers, heads 
of departments and representatives, held 
at the beginning of this year, we frankly 
stated that we did not expect to increase 
our list by four hundred schools this year. 

One of the managers asked our reasons 
for this statement. 

We said: “The field of possibility for 
changes from other naturally 
grows smaller with each succeeding year. 
Less than forty per cent of the public 
schools and not more than thirty per cent 
of the private schools teaching shorthand 
are now teaching other systems. That 


graphic Magazine one 


systems 
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limits our opportunities for making ‘con- 
verts.’ I shall be more than satisfied if 
the system is introduced in three hundred 
schools this year—in fact, I shall consider 
it a wonderful achievement.” 

Said the manager: “But you are not 
taking into account the new departments 
that are being established, the constant 
increase in the teaching of shorthand in 
all kinds of schools, but particularly in the 
public schools.” 

“Yes, I was taking that into considera- 
tion, but even then we can hardly expect 
to reach the high mark of last year, unless 
there is a regular stampede to the system 
on the part of the schools that have not 
introduced it. You must remember that 
most of the schools that have not intro- 
duced the system by this time are of the 
‘stand pat’ kind—not all of them, but 
most of them.” 

The manager did not seem convinced. 


He persisted: “But, Mr. Gregg, you must 
remember that nearly all the young teach- 
ers and the progréssive teachers are 


writers of Gregg Shorthand or are studying 
it. The system is taught in practically 
all the great universities teaching short- 
hand, and in nearly all the summer train- 
ing schools for commercial teachers. These 
teachers are going to the new departments 
and also taking the places of the older 
teachers and the stand-patters, as they 
retire. As we all know, the system is 
being adopted by nearly all new private 
schools and in nearly all the new commer- 
cial departments of public schools.” 

“Granting all that,” we said, “there are 
not enough of them to justify us in expect- 
ing to add four hundred schools to our 
list this year.” 

“Well,” said the manager, “I don’t know 
how the others feel about it, but I have 
gone over the list of ‘prospects’ in my 
territory and I expect to make a better 
showing for 1915 than in any previous 
year. I shall be disappointed if all our 
offices do not exceed last year’s gains.” 

We laughed at his optimism and parted 
with the slogan, “Four Hundred Schools 
for 1915”"—although none but the optimist 
took it seriously. 

But the optimist was right—and our hat 
is off to him! The reports are not all in, 


but the list already shows that up to this 
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date, September 18, Gregg Shorthand was 
introduced in 418 schools this year. This 
means that when the list is completed, it 
will contain the names of at least 450 
schools, and that by the end of the year, 
the total will assuredly reach 500. That 
will be the highest record of adoptions for 
any one year in the history of the system. 
There was “a regular stampede” to Gregg 
Shorthand this year. 

We make our best bow to our loyal, 
enthusiastic associates, and especially to 
the optimist who has “made good” on his 
prediction about his own territory. And 
now, in the vernacular of the day, we are 
going to “beat him to it’ by announcing 
this slogan: “Siz Hundred Schools for 
1916!” 

We have a very hearty appreciation of 
the loyal support of the system by its 
teachers and writers, which is helping the 
forward movement in shorthand—to the 
benefit of all who use the “lithe and noble 
art.” 


oOo 
Brevities 


The Gem City Business College, Quincy, 
Illinois, is well known as a training school 
for winners. One of the latest laurels 
added to their crown is the Three State 
(Iowa, Missouri and Illinois) Tennis 
Championship, won by Mr. T. E. Mussel- 
man, secretary of the school. 

- * * 

The Remington Typewriter Company 
has recently been awarded a Special 
Diploma of Honor by the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition “in recognition 
of forty years of sustained excellence in 
the development of the art of mechanical 
writing.” This is in addition to the Grand 
Prize, Medal of Honor, and two Gold 
Medals previously announced. 

The Remington Typewriter Company 
calls attention to the fact that the forty 
years mentioned in the diploma is the exact 
age of the typewriter industry. When we 
consider the number of factories making 
typewriting machines and hundreds of 
thousands of users of the typewriter, it 
hardly seems possible that the inception 
of this vast industry is within the memory 
of even quite young men. 

















With the opening of the High School of 
Commerce, New York City, September 
18th, all the beginning students in short- 
hand were started on Gregg Shorthand. 
Some idea of the number taking the 
course in this school may be gauged from 
the fact that orders for the Gregg Short- 
hand Manual this year amounted to .591 
copies. Two additional teachers, Mr. C. 
W. Kean and Mr. Walt H. Mechler, have 
been employed to take care of the Gregg 
classes. Three teachers are now required 
to handle the classes in Gregg Shorthand. 

Two beginning classes in Gregg Short- 
hand were established at the Brooklyn 
Evening High School for Men, and began 
work Monday evening, September 20th. 
At the New York Evening High School 
for Men one advanced and two beginning 
classes have been established. 

* 7 * 

We are pleased to learn that at a meet- 
ing of the shorthand teachers of the Inter- 
mediate High Schools of Los Angeles, it 
was unanimously recommended to the Prin- 
cipals’ Committee that only one system of 
shorthand be taught in the Intermediate 
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High Schools, and that the system be 
Gregg Shorthand. The Principals’ Com- 
mittee approved the teachers’ recommenda- 
tions, and Gregg Shorthand will therefore 
be used exclusively in the Intermediate 
High Schools of Los Angeles. 

We are informed that there are ten In- 
termediate High Schools in Los Angeles 
with an attendance of about two thousand 
students in their shorthand classes. 


* + m 


The attention of teachers and of all 
swift writers of Gregg Shorthand is 
directed to the announcement of the speed 
contest to be held at the meeting of the 
Gregg Shorthand Federation, details of 
which appear on page 78 of this number. 

A set of beautiful medals and cash 
prizes have been offered by Mr. Gregg 
to be competed for. As this is the only 
shorthand contest to be held under the 
auspices of a national association this year, 
it will attract more than ordinary atten- 
tion. All writers in the 125 or more 
word class should read the announcement 
and send in their applications immediately. 


oOo 


Commercial Teachers’ Associations of New York State 


E. BARTHOLOMEW, Inspec- 
W tor Commercial Education of 

* New York State, has developed 
a splendid plan for the meetings of com- 
mercial teachers of the state during the 
current school year. It was found im- 
possible for all the teachers to attend the 
commercial section of the State Teachers’ 
Association, so a number of sectional asso- 
ciations have been arranged. The meet- 
ings will be held on Saturdays so that 
teachers can attend them without having 
their schools closed, obtaining special per- 
mission, or securing substitutes. 

The sections, with the dates and places 
of meetings, are as follows: 

Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
Long Island, Freeport, October 23, 1915, 
and February 26, 1916. 

Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
Western New York, Rochester, November 
23-24, 1915, and Buffalo, March 18, 1916. 
Westchester County Commercial Teach- 


ers’ Association, White Plains, November 
13, 1915, and Mount Vernon, March 11, 
1916. 

Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
Central New York, Rome, October 16, 
1915, and Oneida, February 19, 1916. 

Hudson River Valley Association of 
Commercial Teachers, Newburgh, October 
9, 1915, and February 12, 1916. 

Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
Eastern New York, Albany, November 6, 
1915, and March 4, 1916. 

High School Teachers’ Association of 
New York City, High School of Commerce 
Building, New York City, first Saturday 
of October, December, March and June. 

The State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Rochester this year, November 23 
and 24, 1915. 

It is hoped that other states will follow 
the plan suggested by the enterprising 
State Department of Education of New 
York. 
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(See announcement on page 79.) 
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Suggestions for the Typewriting Room 


UST about this time of the year when 
J teachers have their classes in type- 

writing well started, many of them 
begin to give some thought to the appear- 
ince of the typewriting room. When you 
walk into the shop of an artisan, your im- 
pression of his ability is often formed 
from the appearance of the place in which 
he does his work; the efficient house- 
keeper is recognized by the orderly man- 
ner in which her things are arranged. And 
it is the same in many similar instances. 
A teacher's individuality and her interest 
in her work are very often reflected in the 
appearance of the room in which the work 
is done. Given two teachers of typewrit- 
ing, one of whom works in a room where 
the only thing that distinguishes it from 
any other classroom is the presence of the 
machines and the charts on the wall, and 
the other who has her room a typical type- 
writing room with various exhibits related 
to her work, it is quite safe to say that 
the second will obtain better results. 


Influence of Externals 

At first glance it seems rather risky to 
make a statement like the above because it 
may be misunderstood. It would seem 
that we are exalting mere externals and 
that the teacher who looks after these 
things is likely to neglect the more impor- 
tant phases of the work. It may also be 
pointed out that invariably the “sham” 
ind the “quack” are most particular about 
their appearance. Just so. They realize 
thoroughly the influence which externals 
have upon us and they are simply turning 
their knowledge to their own advantage. 
It is the natural way in which impressions 
are formed. Then why not make this 
principle an ally instead of an enemy? 
Why not utilize it? No one can estimate 





accurately the extent of this influence but 
it is seen operating everywhere. In per- 
sonal appearance it is probably strongest. 
Before we have even spoken to one we 
meet for the first time, our impression is 
formed. In the sick room, it is known 
that cheerful surroundings and the pres- 
ence of flowers do much towards the re- 
covery of health. In business a fine dis- 
play of goods will often tempt a pur- 
chaser who would not otherwise buy. 


Applicable to Teaching Typewriting 


These subtle laws of nature are most 
applicable in teaching. The teacher deals 
with the mind and it is his business to 


learn as much as possible about the opera- 
tion of the mind so that he can make use 
of his knowledge in imparting instruction. 
That is the reason why the second teacher 
mentioned above is likely to get better re- 
sults. She is making use of the principle 
and the other teacher is handicapping her- 
self by not using it. And when we real- 
ize that good results in typewriting de- 
pend a great deal upon the enthusiasm 
and the interest which the student has in 
the work, it will be apparent that any- 
thing which will serve to stimulate this 
enthusiasm or this interest is an aid. 
Judgment in Display 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
give a list of exhibits and imply that all 
of these should be found in the typewriting 
room. On the contrary, the teacher should 
not choose exhibits indiscriminately ; if the 
best results are to be obtained from them, 
those exhibits which produce the influence 
you want, those which teach the lesson you 
desire, those which convey the information 
needed by your class, should be chosen. 
Some of the exhibits suggested are de- 
scribed and it may be that many of our 
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teachers have things lying in drawers or 
closets which can be made use of. Get 
them out, dust them off, and hang them up. 
You will see your pupils taking notice 
pretty soon. 

Keyboard Charts 


All of the typewriter companies give 
wall charts of their machines and probably 
every typewriting room is equipped with 
at least one for each different type of 
machine used. But did you ever notice 
those charts after one term's use? Do 
they look businesslike? Do they express 
the individuality of the teacher, the pupils, 
or the school? Most likely they are torn 
on the sides or the edges, covered with 
dust, punctured in a few places or in some 
other way presenting anything but a satis- 
factory appearance. Get new charts from 
the company and have them framed and 
protected by glass. This adds to the life 
of the chart, to its cleanliness, and the pro- 
prietor or teacher does not have to blush 
when a visitor inspects the classroom. It 
would seem an economy for the various 


typewriter companies to send out their 
charts framed because it would prolong 
the life of the chart and they would not 


have to furnish them so frequently. How- 
ever, do not wait for them to do it if yours 
is not already framed. 


Variety in Margins 


One of the most important things for 
students of typewriting to learn is the 
proper arrangement of letters on the page. 
Their difficulty is generally to be found in 
neglect of the margins. There is no more 
effective way to teach this feature of type- 
writing than to have a few models of well 
arranged letters hanging up in small, neat 
frames on the wall of the room. When 
an unsatisfactory letter is presented, the 
student can be sent to study the model. 
The constant presence of the good models 
before them helps to develop good taste 
in arrangement and there are few things 
that serve to indicate the efficient typist 
with greater certainty. 


Evolution of a Letter 


Another instructive and interesting ex- 
hibit is the evolution of a business letter. 
This consists in showing the business letter 


in the various steps of production. The 
first step is a page of the notebook con- 
taining the carefully written shorthand 
notes. The second is the letter neatly and 
accurately typed and signed by the dic- 
tator. The third step shows the carbon 
copy. The fourth shows the first fold given 
to the letter, the fifth displays the letter 
folded across and ready for the envelope. 
This sixth shows the addressed envelope 
with the letter partly inserted. Sometimes 
this exhibit is arranged in one large frame, 
sometimes it is shown in separate frames. 
But it has a lesson, an object lesson for 
the students that is valuable. 
Pictures 

The typewriter companies have always 
been generous to schools but in the past 
they have not displayed such good judg- 
ment in their generosity as they do at 
present. Therefore, a few years ago it 
was not uncommon to walk into a type- 
writing room and find the walls decorated 
with pictures of the factory where the 
various machines were made. No one 
could ever explain the connection between 
the picture of the factory and the teaching 
of typewriting and now it is rare to find 
these pictures decorating the room. They 
have given place to other pictures. Nearly 
every one who studies typewriting knows 
of the wonderful achievements of the 
Trefzgers, Blaisdell, Wilson, Owen, Hoyt, 
Woodson, Smith and others, and there is 
generally little difficulty in getting photo- 
graphs of these famous typists. Pictures 
of this kind showing the operator sitting 
with the correct position at the machine 
are useful. The pupil is likely to adopt 
the same position, and to be inspired and 
encouraged. 

Mottoes 


Another interesting and helpful exhibit 
used to stimulate interest and correct writ- 
ing is mottoes. We all realize the force 
behind a well-phrased motto. Every im- 
portant movement in history has had its 
mottoes, every important movement to- 
day has identified with it some well-turned, 
pithy saying. “Millions for defense but 
not one cent for tribute,’ “Remember the 
Alamo,” “Equal pay for equal work,” 
“Safety first,” and others have been potent 
forces in accomplishing the work their or- 
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iginators were striving to do. Some type- 
writing teachers make use of these mottoes 
in their work. “Keep your eyes on the 
copy,’ “Learn before you can earn,” “Ac- 
curacy first’’ and others are now helping 
teachers to impress the fundamentals upon 
the students. 


Diplomas and Awards 

Many teachers avail themselves of the 
tests sent out by the various typewriter 
companies. Students who are successful 
in these tests are given beautifully de- 
signed certificates, pennants, or other suit- 
able and valuable prizes. A most encour- 
aging exhibit can be made from these 
awards by arranging to have the certifi- 
cates framed and hung in the classroom 
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until the student graduates when he may 
take his certificate with him. 

There are many other ways in which 
the interest and enthusiasm of a class can 
be stimulated by its appearance but it is 
not necessary to go into all of them fully. 
We believe that what has been said is 
sufficient to show how these various de- 
vices can be most advantageously used. 
Among some of the other things from which 
interesting exhibits can be made are let- 
ters from successful graduates, cards 
showing the placement of students, speci- 
mens of work done by the class which may 
be worthy of particular notice, actual 
documents used in business, and a neatly 
kept bulletin board for announcements that 
may be of interest. 


° 


An Effective Method of Handling Typewriting 


HE first installment of the schedule 
fi. for handling typewriting suggested 
by Mr. H. W. Darr, Director of the 
Commercial Department of the West High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, appeared 


in the July number. The present install- 
ment constitutes the rest of the schedule. 
We should be glad to receive from other 
teachers an outline of the plan in their 
typewriting departments. 


Third Budget 
Tumreentu Lesson 
1. Make five copies of exercise one. 
One copy must be correct. 
2. Make five copies of exercise two. 
One copy must be correct. 


Fourteentn Lesson 

1, 2, 8, 4,5. Make two original copies 
of each of the first five letters of this les- 
son. One perfect copy of each. 

6, 7. Using carbon paper write these 
two letters making five correct copies of 
each. (Four carbons) see page 46 for in- 
structions for manifolding. 


Lesson Firreen (Appressinc Enverorrs) 

1. Write the twenty-five addresses on 
regular envelopes or paper cut to envelope 
size. (Page 54.) 

2. Write the letter and envelope found 
in second exercise correctly, making one 
carbon copy. Turn in envelope and let- 


ter and carbon copy as instructed in your 
text. Study arrangement. 
8. Read “Telegrams,” page 56. Send 
a telegram on “Western Union” or 
“Postal” blank ordering ten carloads Gold 
Medal Flour from Minneapolis, , signed 
Muns Bros., 109 Hudson St., N. Y. 
Sixteentu Lesson 
One copy of first exercise. 
One copy of second exercise. 
One copy of rough draft. 
One copy of rough draft. 
One copy of rough draft. 
Learn How to Center. 
Fourth Budget 
Seventeentu Lesson 
1. Make two correct copies, with car- 
bon, of first exercise. 
2. Make two correct copies, with car- 
bon, of second exercise. 
8. Fold, indorse and cover one set of 
each exercise. 
E1cHTeeNtH Lesson 
1. Make one correct copy of first exer- 
cise, with carbon. 
2. Make one correct copy of second ex- 
ercise, with carbon. 
8. Make one correct copy of third ex- 
ercise, with carbon. 
Niyereentu Lesson 
1. Make one correct copy of first ex- 
ercise, with carbon. 
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2. Make one correct copy of second ex- 
ercise, with carbon. 
TwentTietn Lesson 
1. Make one correct copy of first ex- 
ercise, with carbon. 
2. Make one correct copy of second ex- 
ercise, with carbon. 
Twenty-Finst Lesson 
1. Make five copies of first exercise. 
(Discard note at bottom of page.) 
2. Make five copies of second exercise. 
Twenty-Seconnp Lesson 
1. Write first exercise five times. Keep 
errors to correspond with copy number 
except last must be correct. To illustrate: 
second, four errors; third, three errors, 
etc. 
2. Use carbon, make five correct copies 
of second exercise at one writing. 
Twenty-Tump Lesson 
1. One correct copy first exercise. 
2. One correct copy second exercise. 
8. One correct copy third exercise. 
Twenty-Fourtnu Lesson 
1,2. One correct copy of first exercise. 
(Two sheets. ) 
Twenty-Firrn Lesson 
1. One correct copy of first exercise. 
2. One correct copy of second exer- 
cise. 
Twenty-Sixtu Lesson 
One correct copy of first exercise. 
One correct copy of second exercise. 
Twenty-Seventu Lesson 
One correct copy of first exercise. 
One correct copy of second exercise. 
Twenty-E1icutu Lesson 
One correct copy of first exercise. 
One correct copy of second exer- 
cise. 
Fifth Budget 
Twenty-Nixtu Lesson 
1. Make one copy of each of the three 
exercises found on page 90. Use one 
sheet. Study arrangement. 
2. Make one copy and carbon of first 
exercise. 
8. Make three copies on one sheet of 
second exercise. Use carbon. 
t. Do third exercise on another sheet. 
Use carbon. Watch your margin. 
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Tumtietu Lesson 


1. Tabulate the first into 
proper form. (Three columns with head- 
ing. ) 

2. Five copies of exercise. 
First three “originals”; use carbon for 
one of the last two, which must be correct 
in every detail. 

8. Five copies of third exercise; fol- 
low instructions for second sheet. 


exercise 


second 


Tuirtry-First Lesson 
1. Make one correct copy of this exer- 
Carbon copy. 

2. Prepare manuscript cover and bind 
to above financial statement. 


cise. 


Turry-Seconp Lesson 


# Prepare one correct copy 


of first 


exercise. 
2. Make 


exercise, 


one correct copy of second 


Tumry-Tump Lesson 
1. Make a complete and perfect copy 
of first exercise. 
2. Make an exact copy of the second 
exercise. 


Sixth Budget 


Number the exercise from 
clusively. 

Write two lines of each word or syllable 
in each exercise. 

Write each sentence ten times. 
cludes the alphabet. 


1 to 10 in- 


This in- 


Sreep Daittis 
No. 1 


1. Run back and forth along each of the 
banks of keys until an evenly balanced 
action is perfected at a good rate of speed. 
Five minutes at beginning of each period. 

2. Alphabetic sentence for ten minutes. 
A quick brown fox jumps over the lazy 
dog. 

3. Daily spurt on specially constructed 
speed sentence. It is the duty of the man 
to do me a turn and if he can he is to do 
so. (For five minutes.) 

4. Special practice on different words 
or awkward letter sequences. (One page.) 

5. Practice on a memorized paragraph. 
Starting at 50 words and increasing to 200. 
Preamble 62 words. 

6. Copying from print for longer and 
longer periods at a stretch. Five minutes. 
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Annual Convention of the Eastern Gregg Shorthand 
Association 


Tentative Program 


To be held in New York Thanksgiving week, November 26-27, 1915 


Headquarters: 


TAYLOR, 
Executive Com- 
Eastern Gregg 


sent us the 


R. FREEMAN P. 
Chairman of the 
mittee of the 
Shorthand 
following tentative program for the con- 


Association, has 


vention in New York City, November 
He explains that the committee 
is in with teachers to 
speak on the subjects named, and that 
the complete program will be ready to 
unnounce in the November Gregg Writer. 
Chat the meeting will be a highly inter- 
esting and one will be 
from the subjects announced. 

A copy of the program, in its complete 
form, will be mailed to teachers in the 
East, and will invita- 
tions to the reception on Thursday even- 
ing by Mr. and Mrs. Gregg. 

A large number of teachers have already 
indicated their intention to attend the 
meeting, and, unless signs are misleading, 
the attendance and interest will exceed 
that of a year ago, which was 
the most enthusiastic and successful con- 
ventions of Gregg writers and teachers 


.- oF 
26-27. 


correspondence 


instructive seen 


members receive 


one of 


on record. 

Copies of the folder telling about the 
contest for Gregg Teachers’ Medals and 
other literature regarding the work of 
the Association, including hotel accommo- 
dations, will be gladly furnished to all 
who will apply to the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Walter E. Ingersoll, 1123 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Thanksgiving Evening, 8 O'clock 

Informal reception to the members by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gregg at their home, 50 
West 85th Street. (Invitations will be 
issued to members of the Association, with 
full directions as to the best way to reach 
Mr. Gregg’s home.) 


Friday Morning, 9:30 O'clock 
In the Green Room, 2d Mezzanine. 


Registration and Assembly. 
Address of Welcome. 


Response. 


Hotel McAlpin, Broadway at 34th. 


President’s annual address. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Announcements. 

The Influence of Good Penmanship on 
the Writing of Gregg Shorthand, 

Discussion. 

How Can the Commercial Teacher Meet 
the Increasing Demands in the Way of 

Preparation for Teaching? 


Friday Afternoon, 2 O'clock 
In the Green Room, 2d Mezzanine. 


Impressions of Classroom Methods as 
the Traveling Representatives See the 
Needs of Shorthand Departments. 

Discussion. 

Obstacles to the Attainment of Speed 
in Shorthand, 

(a) Mental obstacles. 
(b) Manual obstacles. 

With plans for overcoming them. 

To be developed by two prominent 
teachers of the East. 

Discussion. 

Topics and Outlines for Series of Ten- 
Minute Inspirational Talks to Students. 

Discussion. 


Friday Evening 
In a Special Room, 6 o'clock. 
Private Commercial School Managers’ 
Conference. 


In the Green Room, 7:45 o'clock. 


Contest for Gregg Teachers’ Medals. 


Saturday Morning, 10 O'clock 
In the Green Room, 2d Mezzanine. 


Address by Mr. Gregg. 

Remarks by Miss Emily B. 
Winner of Gold Medal, 1914. 

Teaching English in a 
Course. 

Discussion. 

Address by a High Public Functionary, 
Who Writes Shorthand. 

Demonstration in Gregg Shorthand. 


Austin, 


Commercial 
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Announcement of Winners in Teachers’ 
Medal Contest. 
Presentation of Medals. 


Saturday Afternoon, 2 O'clock 
In the Green Room, 2d Mezzanine. 


The Growing Practical Value of a 
Knowledge of Shorthand. 

Question Box. 

(Questions may be 


sent in to the 


Secretary-Treasurer before the opening of 
oOo 
Teachers’ Certificates 


of those who secured our Teachers’ 

Certificate while attending the Sum- 
mer Normal Course at Gregg School, 
Chicago: 


May Cecelia Albright, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Marion W. Alford, Onarga, IIL 

Jessie Allen, Cambridge, Wis. 

Charles L. Allerson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henrietta Anderson, Port Huron, Mich. 
Carlotta Archer, Pryor, Okla. 

Elena Bales, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Mary Adelaide Ball, Denver, Colo. 
Manda R. Berg, Black River Falls, Wis. 
Edith V. Bisbee, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Genevieve M. Boeding, Fort Madison, Ia. 
Ada Burnett, River Falls, Wis. 

Silvia Clem, Marshalltown, Ia. 

Edith J. Collins, Onarga, IIl. 

Jessie F. Connell, Central City, Nebr. 
Laura I. Craig, Wabash, Ind. 

Irene Crawford, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Edith B. Crumrine, South Bend, Ind. 
Dawnine Darrenougue, Reedsburg, Wis. 
Tessie M. Degan, St. Joseph, Mo. 

C. Elvina Dieterich, Aurelia, Ia. 

Mary Adelaide Dorn, Green Bay, Wis. 
Mae Erdlitz, Menominee, Mich. 

Priscilla Eudy, Hancock, Mich. 

Bertha K. Feinauer, Ashland, Wis. 

Grace E. Fitzwater, Chicago, IIl. 

Ethel Flannigen, East St. Louis, Ill. 
Clara Foss, Des Moines, Ia. 

Dera May Frey, Beaumont, Tex. 
Winifred B. Goodrich, Milton Junction, Wis. 
Mollie Gross, Decatur, III. 

Augusta Haeussler, Monticello, Ia. 

Agnes R. Hammond, Wyoming, N. Y. 
Tillye Haugstad, Black River Falls, Wis. 
Geneva M. Heath, Little Falls, Minn. 
Mrs. Lucile Goddard Hewitt, Denver, Colo. 
Blanche Holbrook, Logansport, Ind. 
Reneta L. Horn, La Grange, II. 

C. Emerson Hostetler, Faribault, Minn. 
Florence Hranach, Menominee, Mich. 
Jane Augusta Huston, Portland, Me. 


f ber month we are giving the names 


the convention, or may be deposited in the 
box provided for that purpose on the 
registration table at the meeting.) 
Some Problems in Teaching Typewrit- 
ing. 
Discussion. 
Business Meeting. 
Report of Committees. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 
Unfinished Business. 
Election of Officers for 1916. 
Adjournment. 


Hobart S. Hutzell, Keedysville, Md. 
Lois E. Jacobs, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Elsie M. Johnson, Oulu, Wis. 

Vera Jones, Pryor, Okla. 

Roland J. Kehoe, Chicago, IIl. 

Mary E. Kerr, Chicago, Ill. 

Elizabeth B. Kerrigan, New Albin, Ia. 
Pearl Kiddoo, Glenwood, Ia. 

Josephine R. Kirkman, Peoria, Ill. 
Bertha Koch, Marshfield, Wis. 

Edith Marie Linenburger, Keokuk, Ia. 
Eva A. Larson, Hutchinson, Kans. 
Gertrude E. Laughlin, Wooster, O. 
Maude E. Lemmert, Hazleton, Pa. 
Carolyn Koch, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Hilda M. Lins, Spring Green, Wis. 
Helen A. Lobdell, Lakewood, N. J. 

C. F. Lombard, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Elizabeth Harriet Lower, Pontiac, IIl. 
Gladys Lyon, Newark, N. J. 

Effie Jane MacNaughton, Maxville, Ont., Can. 
Roger L. Main, Middletown, Md. 
Rachael I. Malone, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Leila V. Mattern, Donnellson, Ia. 
Helen Jeannette McMaster, Dayton, O. 
Alva Jeanette Melaas, Stoughton, Wis. 
Sarah Kathryn Miller, Wausau, Wis. 
Dora M. Mitchell, Chicago, II. 

Mary Mildred Narrley, Keokuk, Ia. 
Ellis D. Nielsen, Chicago, Il. 

Florence L. Nugent, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Lela R. Ogle, Larrabee, Ia. 

Helen O’Laughlin, Racine, Wis. 

Bessie H. Patterson, Memphis, Mo. 
Gertrude Myrtle Pence, Mattoon, [il. 
Grace Pflaum, Colfax, Ia. 

Edna Poorbaugh, Des Moines, Ia. 
Grace Elizabeth Potter, Aurora, [Il. 
Ethel Mae Potts, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Vesta Powell, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
yeorge H. Robison, South Haven, Mich. 
Margaret Roebling, Duluth, Minn. 
Mary C. Rummell, Findlay, O. 
Cathleen Sherman, Ripon, Wis. 

Goldia Simpson, Blair, Nebr. 

Sara Simpson, Minneupolis, Minn. 
William C. Simpson, Akron, Ohio. 


(To be continued) 
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Q's and As 


Conducted by Alice M. Pena, | 1123 Broadway, New York City. to whom 
all communications relating to this department shou! 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by November 15, and 
will be published in the December number 
An award of 50c_ is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question; twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published . 
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The Importance of Concentration in Stenographic Work 


EVERAL months ago one of our cor- 
S respondents requested that we have 

a discussion in this department of 
the power of concentration, and its value 
to a stenographer. Accordingly we printed 
the following question: 

35. I should like to see a discussion of the 
value of concentration as applied to steno- 
graphic work. Will this ability enable a stenog- 
rapher to accomplish more and better work, 
or is it more essential that he know what is 
happening around him? I sometimes find it 
necessary to transfer my attention almost in- 
stantly, even from very important work. 

A number of our readers have written 
of their experience in the application of 
concentration to their daily work in such 
a way that we are convinced that its im- 
portance is generally recognized by ste- 
nographers, and that in the average posi- 
tion it is very valuable. The experiences 
given by these contributors sbow that there 
are times when it is necessary to transfer 
the attention instantly to a new object but 
that this is not incompatible with concen- 
tration. The new object may hold the at- 
tention just as exclusively as did the old. 
Then, too, it is possible for the stenog- 
rapher to so train himself that he can hear 
the telephone bell or observe the advent 
of a caller, even though his entire atten- 
tion be given to his work. 

Employers generally recognize the im- 
portance of a stenographer’s being able to 
concentrate on what he is doing. The 
president of a large concern tells how he 
applied this concentration test recently in 
selecting a stenographer from the regular 
stenographic department for promotion to 
a secretarial position. 

It seems that there were two girls whose 
work was practically on a par, and it was 
difficult to choose between them. The pres- 
ident sent for each of the girls and talked 


to them. Each left a favorable impression. 
Then he decided to go through the depart- 
ment and watch them at work without 
their being aware of his scrutiny, if pos- 
sible. As soon as he entered the room one 
girl looked up, and he could see that she 
was watching him constantly. She be- 
came nervous, fumbled with her papers, 
erased frequently, and indicated by every 
movement that the unexpected visit of the 
chief made it impossible for her to accom- 
plish anything. The other girl took no 
apparent notice of him. As a final test 
he stood near her and watched her work. 
She never showed by so much as the flicker 
of an eye-lash that she was conscious of 
his presence. She was working on a dif- 
ficult piece of tabulation, and when it was 
finished she rose to take it to the head 
stenographer, and saw the president stand- 
ing behind her. She looked at him inquir- 
ingly. “I would like to speak to you in 
my office,” was all he said, but in a few 
minutes she had been assured that the cov- 
eted position was hers. “It would never 
do,” said the president later, “for the sec- 
retary of one of our officers to interrupt her 
work every time any one went through her 
room. She must do accurate, rapid work, 
no matter what is going on around her.” 

In the Reporters’ Department of the 
August, 1915, Gregg Writer, Mr. Gurtler 
analyzes the application of concentration 
to shorthand writing in a logical and very 
helpful way. We will not attempt to add 
to that discussion. We do want, however, 
to urge students as well as stenographers 
to develop this valuable quality. It means 
better results in a shorter time. 

This quotation from the volume entitled 
Personality in Business in the Business 
Man’s Library is worthy of a place near 
your desk. It will help you to apply the 
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one-thing-at-a-time principle to your daily 
work. 
Tue Power 

Focus your ability upon one point until you 
burn a hole in it. 

Genius is intensity. Digression is as danger- 
ous as stagnation. He who follows two hares 
catches neither. 

The best way to keep a gun from scattering 
is to put into it but a single shot. 

Field crossed the ocean fifty times to lay 
one cable. 

Grant said: “I will fight it out on this line 
if it takes all summer.” 

In thirty-six years, Noah Webster wrote only 
one book. But that will be remembered. 

It is the single aim that wins. 

Only by concentration can you work out a 
satisfactory system. Get your mind on it and 
keep it there. Watch every point—take care 
of every detail. Follow up your men. Never 
stop pounding—never let up. Hang on with a 
bull-dog grip until you get the thing done. 

Going to Headquarters 

39. The question has been brought home to 
me as to whether I am justified in carrying a 
complaint over the head of my department to a 
superior officer in the company. I should like 
to know whether any other employees have been 
confronted by this problem and how it worked 
out. 

The following is from that helpful vol- 
ume, Thoughts on Business, by Waldo 
Pondray Warren. It covers this question 
so thoroughly that we are quoting it in full 
without comment. 

“The question has been asked: ‘Is it 
right for an employee to carry a complaint 
over the head of one of his superiors to 
a higher officer of the company ?’ 

“Yes and no. What is right in a gen- 
eral way may not be expedient in certain 
cases, therefore not wise, hence not right. 
If the president or director of a company 
shows a disposition to get his information 
at first hand, and is tactful enough to pro- 
tect his informant from the ill will of the 
officer against whose action the complaint 
is made, it may be the right thing to do. 
But if he is prone to handle the matter 
in an untactful manner the result is apt 
to be a greater discord than the one first 
complained of. Much tyranny is often 
exercised by under-officers when they feel 
secure that no information will be passed 
on to their superiors except through them- 
selves, and this is largely obviated when 
any one may converse freely with the 
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higher officers. It is plain, however, that 
too much freedom in this respect would 
greatly impair the discipline of an or- 
ganization, and bring about a worse con- 
dition than might otherwise exist. The 
value of a rule along this line depends 
largely on the character of the individuals 
involved. In general it would seem well 
for the superior officer to be on easy speak- 
ing terms with any employee concerning 
things which affect that employee. If 
there is no injustice going on, the inter- 
mediate officers have nothing to fear, and 
should be willing to let everything be open 
and above board.” 


O 
The Overpraised White Linen Shirt Waist 


40. I have frequently heard the stiff white 
linen shirtwaist highly praised as an ideal ar- 
ticle of wearing apparel for the business woman. 
I consider such a waist both expensive and 
uncomfortable, and I should like to know how 
it impresses other business women. 


Miss Edith L. Mook, Denver, Colorado, 
condemns the much-vaunted, white linen 
shirtwaist with the deep seated conviction 
of one who knows whereof she speaks. 

I agree with the author of the question. It 
is true the stiff white shirtwaist is becoming 
to Some and when first put on presents a pleas- 
ing appearance of freshness and cleanliness; but 
it is both expensive and uncomfortable and 
its freshness is short-lived. If anyone needs 
to be comfortable it is the girl who works. The 
young lady of leisure can perhaps endure dis- 
comfort for the sake of appearances, but the 
working girl needs to concentrate all her facul- 
ties upon her duties, and should not have her 
attention diverted by disturbing and irritating 
influences. A collar that binds and scratches, 
or a stiff cuff that gets in the way of the 
typewriter keys (as it invariably does) may 
retard the work and so affect the nerves of the 
wearer as to make her unfit to do her work 
satisfactorily. 

I have observed that the average employer 
does not care what his employees wear, and 
probably he doesn’t even know, so long as they 
wear simple, neat clothing, and do their work 
well. Of course no girl with a grain of sense 
(and most competent stenographers have a little 
more than the average) would think of wearing 
a dancing costume or theater gown in the 
office, but it is no more immodest or improper 
for a stenographer to show her forearm and 
a reasonable amount of her throat than for 
the girl who does not work to do so. The girl 
who stays at home, if she helps with the house- 
hold duties, wears, invariably and quite prop- 
erly, a short-sleeved and low-necked housegown. 
If she is of the more fortunate class, she wears 
short-sleeved and low-necked gowns for her 
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on her shopping expedi- 
Of course one 
these 
and 


sports and probably 
tions, and no one criticises her. 
does not wear the extremes for any of 
purposes. A round or slightly low neck 
sleeves to the elbows or preferably a little be- 
low are far more comfortable and one does 
not need to sacrifice simplicity to be so attired. 

The average working girl needs to be eco- 
nomical, and the stiff shirtwaist soils more 
quickly than any other sort. In fact, before 
the close of a day, it is liable to look untidy, 
for in a dusty office the cuffs are continuall) 
getting the dirt and the wear of the desk. 
Even if oversleeves are worn, the sleeve 
of the shirtwaist is liable to slip below, or the 
oversleeve slips down over the hand, causing 
even more discomfort than the stiff shirtwaist 
itself, and in any event I do not regard the 
oversleeve as an attractive adjunct to a woman’s 
dress. The waist with a shorter sleeve remains 
fresh and clean for not only one day, but often 
for several, and thus saves laundry bills, wears 
longer, and presents a neater appearance in 
general. A one-piece dress of simple design 
is often a very comfortable working costume. 
One’s working clothes should be simple, but 
not necessarily severely plain; they should be 
comfortable and above all scrupulously clean. 
Not all working girls are of the type who can 
wear severely plain clothes effectively, and, 
however they may talk, most employers like 
to have their stenographers look well, even 
though they may not have the least idea what 
is producing the desired effect. Why place 
working women in a class by themselves as to 
They are gifted, like other women, 
with a sense of the fitness of things. The ma- 
jority will not overstep the bounds of pro- 
priety if given a little freedom for individuality. 
I know girls in very responsible positions who 
wear the so-called short sleeve, and, while there 
may be such cases, I have never known of one 
who was discharged or failed to secure a posi- 
tion on that account. Rapid, accurate and ef- 
fective work is what the average employer 
wants and comfortable attire with freedom of 
movement goes a good way toward producing 
this sort of service. 


clothes ? 


Another stenographer whose opinions 
are equally strong adds her protest against 
this uncomfortable and unpractical article 


of attire. She modestly signs herself “A 


Gregg Writer.” 

I think every stenographer should dress ac- 
cording to circumstances. This can best be 
judged by the stenographer herself. For in- 
stance, I work in a lithographing plant, a very 
dusty kind of office to work in, so I generally 
dress in a dark skirt with white shirtwaist 
although it is never that “stiff, linen kind.” I 
think the stiff, linen shirtwaists should be abol- 
ished by all stenographers, because there is abso- 
lutely no use in trying to do good work unless 
one is comfortable, and comfort is not asso- 
ciated with stiff waists. 

A pretty voile waist is infinitely prettier and 


more comfortable than the linen waists. And 
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you may rest assured that no matter how much 
a man preaches about high necks and long 
sleeves, he would much rather see an attractive 
light waist on a girl than one that is so stiff 
that it necessitates turning the whole body 
every time the girl is spoken to. 

But don’t dress as if you were going to a 
matinee. Ten to one, a girl dressed that way 
is wondering how her hair looks, or whether 
her sash is getting wrinkled, instead of thinking 
about her work. In short, dress according to 
your judgment, but avoid fluffy ruffles, and 
don’t load up with jewelry. 


In fact so far as we can judge the ad- 
vocates of the white linen shirtwaist for 
business women are all men who have 
never had an opportunity to apply their 
theories so that they affect their own com- 
fort and convenience. 

eG 
Obtaining Stenographic Work in a Small 
Town 


41. I expect to spend the coming winter in 
a small town where there is little or no demand 
for stenographic work. Is there any way in 
which I can get a little outside work to do so 
that I can keep up my speed and at the same 
time earn a little spending money? I have a 
typewriter which I expect to take with me. 
Any suggestions will be welcome. 

Mr. Frank R. French, Everett, Wash- 
ington, suggests the possibilities of the 
social side of this work. 

In the small town there is, as a rule, but 
little business that demands the services of a 
stenographer. A great many people think that 
the business side of life is the only place a 
stenographer can be of use. This is not so. 
Let us look at the social side. No matter how 
small the community there will be parties, 
socials, picnics, dances and other activities, all 
of which call for menus, place cards, programs, 
etc. If they have never used such things in 
this small town so much the better. You can, 
by making a few artistic samples, create a de- 
mand that if followed up should make you 
considerable money. Your work in this line 
must be, above everything else, artistic. It 
also must be unique. Give the people something 
they have never seen before. 

In the way of materials for this kind of work, 
I would suggest a small stock of heavy tinted 
papers, Old Hampshire bond or some other 
good brand; also some rough finish paper for 
certain kinds of work. 

It might be well to have one or two extra 
“two-color” ribbons for your machine. In doing 
color work you must get shades that do not 
“fight” with your tinted paper. 

If you are not well acquainted with the 
people in the town where you are going your 
first work must be done through correspondence. 
When you hear of a party or dinner that is 
to take place in the future, write to the hostess, 
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send her a neat little place card or menu (de- 
pending on the occasion) and tell her what 
you can do and how much it will cost her. If 
you can use water colors a nice little border 
with a flower or leaf might be put on. 

If there are any restaurants or cafes in 
your little town the chances are that they are 
writing their menus by hand. Here is another 
chance to work up a little business. You can 
do better in this kind of work if you have a 
hectograph. 

The menu card suggestion reminds us 
of a delightful O. Henry story of which 
this is the theme. The typist’s mind wan- 
ders temporarily—but effectively. You 
will find it in the volume entitled The Four 
Million, the story is called Springtime 4 la 
Carte. 

Mr. Walter E. Nason, who writes on the 
letterhead of the Office of Commanding 
Officer, U. S. Naval Disciplinary Barracks, 
Port Royal, South Carolina, makes the 
splendid suggestion that manuscripts and 
photoplays may be typed in the small 
town as well as in the city. 

Under the caption “Referred for Answer” in 
your department, I notice the dilemma of a 
stenographer who plans to spend his vacation 
in a small town where there is little oppor- 
tunity of securing any typing or shorthand 
work, and inquiring whether and by what means 
some work of this nature may be obtained. 

In my varied experience, which I notice, is 
rather lamented as a rule, by your good maga- 
zine, I have had many opportunities of being 
apparently in a position where it required a 
certain amount of wits to keep one’s head 
above water. Omitting to moralize or general- 
ize, I will add my little bit to help clear the 
mind of my co-laborer and advise him to secure 
a copy of The Writers’ Magazine. Here he 
will find a number of advertisements in regard 


to the typing of manuscript and photoplays. 
I trust his own intelligence will direct him 
further. 


A few lines in the Want Ad columns of 
a Sunday metropolitan paper will often 
bring opportunities for this manuscript 
work. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is 
scarcely a town so small that there is no 
chance for stenographic work for the busi- 
ness and professional man. There may 
not be a business in the entire com- 
munity which will have enough work 
to warrant the employment of a. ste- 
nographer on full time, but there is 
scarcely a business or professional man 
who cannot use some of this work to ad- 
vantage. The storekeeper will wish to 
send out notices of special sales, the mil- 
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liner will circularize the women of the 
town for the fall and spring openings, the 
physician may want his monthly statements 
typewritten, and orders for merchandise 
will go into the city wholesale houses from 
all these people. Surely it will be more 
satisfactory to have these notices typed 
and to keep carbons on file for the purpose 
of checking bills and shipments. The 
teacher may read a paper at the county or 
state convention, the preacher may need 
church notices, and possibly an occasional 
sermon copied, and all these jobs in the 
aggregate will amount to a good deal of 
work, With careful coaching you can in- 
crease this work by showing the business 
people how circular letters or special an- 
nouncements will increase their business 
and help them to solve the biggest prob- 
lem of the small town merchant—that of 
keeping all the trade in town instead of 
letting a large part of it go to the nearest 
large town or to the big city via the mail- 
order route. And then there is always the 
chance to give lessons in shorthand and 
typewriting. All this is really helpful as 
well as remunerative work. You may 
rightly feel that you are doing something 
for the community as well as for yourself. 


oe 


Referred for Answer 


5. Several years ago you had a very interesting 
discussion on the subject of the ten best books 
I should like a similar discussion on the six 
best novels in the English language. I am sure 
that such a discussion would give an interesting 
insight to the tastes of your readers, and I 
believe that to me for one it would suggest some 
novels that I would enjoy. 


6. I should like to ask how many of the 
readers of this magazine have had experience 
in transcribing shorthand notes written by 
others. If possible, give incidents to show the 
advantages of being able to do this, 


7. To what extent is shorthand taught in the 
grades? Do you think it advisable to give this 
instruction to young students? Do these stu- 
dents make satisfactory progress, and how can 
they hope to use shorthand if they do succeed 
in mastering it? 


8. I would like to see a discussion in the 
Question and Answer Department of the Gregg 
Writer, on the correct method of sharpening a 
pencil. The reason I ask for this discussion is 
that the president of a large bank in onc of 
our western cities will, while talking to a pro- 
spective applicant, intentionally break his pen- 
cil point and then hand it to the applicant with 
a request that he sharpen it. 
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The Pencil 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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San Francisco, August 16-20, 1915 


HIS year, for the first time, the 
N. S. R. A. met west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Here was a 


splendid opportunity to make new acquaint- 
ances and enjoy the sincere and generous 
hospitality of the western reporters. Rep- 
resentatives of the Governor and of the 
Mayor of San Francisco on behalf of the 
great commonwealth of California, and 
A. E. Girvin, Jr., on behalf of the Cali- 
fornia reporters, welcomed the visitors. 
The response to the address of welcome 
in behalf of the N. S. R. A., was made 
by Frederick H. Gurtler of Chicago, the 
Vice-president. It is interesting to note 
here that Governor Hiram 
California was at one time a court reporter. 


Johnson of 


The five sessions of the convention were 
held in the mornings of the week of 
August 16 and the afternoons were devoted 
to entertainment either at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition or to that 
provided by the local reporters. 


The program consisted of reports of the 
various standing and special committees. 
Considerable time was spent in the dis- 
cussion of a better organization. By the 
adoption of the new constitution any short- 
hand club or local organization of reporters 
of any city, state or province may become 
affiliated with the national organization. 

The report of the Committee on Statis- 
tics stated that in the United States, 
speaking conservatively, there are about 
2,750 verbatim shorthand reporters. It is 
hoped by the affiliation plan a larger 
increase in membership and interest in the 
National Association will result. 

Uniform stenographic laws was the sub- 
ject of a paper by Charles W. Reitler of 
Denver. It would be valuable, he pointed 
out, to bring about uniformity in the laws 
governing shorthand reporting in the 
various states, and after discussion it was 
duly moved and seconded that a committee 
of sixteen representing various states in 
the Union be appointed to start the work 
this coming year. The convention author- 
ized the publication of the Digest and 
Decisions affecting court reporters. 


On Monday afternoon the local commit- 
tee arranged for a delightful automobile 
trip taking in the different points of inter- 
est in the city of San Francisco including 
Seal Rocks, Cliff House, Japanese Gar- 
dens, Golden Gate Park, Presidio and 
ending up in the Exposition Grounds. 

On Friday, August 20, in place of the 
customary banquet the day was set aside 
for a trip to Mt. Tamalpais, the highest 
mountain for miles around San Francisco. 
In addition to the entertainment features 
the local reporters furnished complimen- 
tary to the copy of the 
entire proceedings of the convention. In 
the resolutions adopted by the convention 
the California reporters were thanked for 
their generosity and thoughtfulness in 
making the stay of the visitors in San 
Francisco so pleasant and profitable. 

During convention week a number of 
those in attendance at the convention vis- 
ited the Standard Commercial School 
Exhibit in the Palace of Education at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

Philadelphia was selected for the next 
meeting place. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 


association a 


President, Gordon L. Elliott, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Vice-president, A. L. Coombs, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Secretary, Charles E. Weller, LaPorte, 
Indiana. 

Treasurer, George A. McBride, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Executive Committee: James A. Rus- 
sell, New. York; Charles W. Reitler, Den- 
ver; James Abbott, Chicago. 

H. H. Peechin, 
L. Hart, 


Mackenzie, 


Legislative Committee: 
Washington, D. C.; George 
Richmond, Virginia; Morris 
Crown Point, Indiana. 


oO? 


The average man cries for better oppor- 
tunities ; while the fact is that he is literally 
surrounded with better opportunities but 
has not fitted himself to make good in any 
of them.—C. D. Larson. 
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The Process of 


HE acquisition of skill in any line 

is a cumulative process. This prin- 

ciple is peculiarly applicable to 
shorthand writing. An engineer has to ac- 
quaint himself with many lines of work, 
all of which relate to engineering, while 
in shorthand work the expert must have a 
general knowledge of engineering, medi- 
cine, surgery, physics, law, and so on, an 
extensive knowledge of literature and an 
intensive knowledge of his system of 
shorthand. There is a process whereby 
this knowledge can be acquired rather eas- 
ily but there are few stenographers who 
fully avail themselves of it. 


Learning Once for All 


If you could remember accurately and 
fully for an indefinite period what for the 
moment you are conscious of the difficulty 
of getting an education would be greatly 
reduced. I want to tell you briefly how 
you can largely accomplish this. The key 
to the situation is this—as things occur in 
which you are interested and which you 
would like to remember, impress them upon 
your mind thoroughly. Then in a short 
while—at the end of the day, in a leisure 
moment or at some convenient time—tre-im- 
press these things upon your mind by re- 
viewing them. Repeat the process in a 
day or two. These things will soon be- 
come a part of your mental equipment and 
you will find them ready for instant serv- 
ice. Having formed this habit, you have 
made real progress. It is just this failure 
to learn things thoroughly in the beginning 
that causes so much unnecessary work 
later on. In the process of memory, speak- 
ing now with reference to shorthand writ- 
ing, there must be formed the mental pic- 
ture of the outlines we desire to remember 

the process of writing these outlines on 
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News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter. Con- 
ducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 69 VV. Washington Street, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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Reporting—VI 


the blackboard of the mind must take 
place before any lasting impression will 
be made. Having the outlines for many 
words in the memory makes the rapid 
writer. 
Accumulation of Proper Names 

It is surprising how few proper names 
some of us have really heard. When re- 
porting year in and year out with from 
five to ten witnesses a day on the stand 
the reporter learns or may acquire a know]- 
edge of practically all the representative 
proper names. If he fails to make a men- 
tal note, to get a mental picture of these 
names the mind process will be an initial 
one every time they recur. On the other 
hand if the reporter gets a mental picture 
of the names the first time they are given 
the process of writing them in future cases 
will be a spontaneous one. This is vitally 
important for it has a definite bearing on 
the success of the reporter in grasping 
what is being said without interrupting 
the proceedings. 


Accumulation of a Technical Vocabulary 


The same rule applies to the acquisi- 
tion of a technical vocabulary. The medi- 
cal expert is on the stand to-day and uses 
say twenty-five strictly medical terms. If 
these words become a part of the reporter's 
permanent vocabulary, the work of report- 
ing that medical expert has been a part 
of the reporter's education. If the reporter 
failed to get the mental picture or mental 
register of these terms, the process of sub- 
sequently reporting medical testimony will 
be initial, and consequently, slow and in- 
efficient. Assuming that the reporter holds 
the attitude with reference to his work of 
registering these terms as they occur on 
his mental blackboard. then in the course 
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Reporting Phrases Illustrated—II 
(For key, see page 108.) 
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of a few years he has acquired a large and 
The vo- 
taking of 
medical testimony is made more diffi- 
cult than the taking of the simplest 
correspondence only by the occasional use 
of a new medical word. Applying to that 
new word the process of mental registra- 
tion in the permanent vocabulary, it 
eventually comes to pass that a medical 


useful reporting vocabulary. 


Cc ibulary once acquired, the 


expert seldom uses a word that the reporter 
This 
process of accumulation can be applied to 
the expert testimony of surveyors, electri- 
cal, mechanical, chemical engineers, me- 
physiologists, ophthalmolo- 
gists, chirographers, or any one who might 
be called upon to give expert testimony on 
any subject. What is called experience 
then may be acquired in a short time or a 
long time at the option of the individual. 


cannot write spontaneously. same 


te orologists, 


Accumulation of Shorthand Phrases 


any shorthand writer dis- 
covers for himself and applies this prin- 
ciple of acquiring knowledge his progress 
begins. Shorthand phrases need be learned 
but once. It is my firm conviction that 
the reason that many people are not fast 
shorthand writers is that they have never 
really learned the shorthand outlines for 
the words and phrases they are constantly 
using. All their shorthand writing is, as 
a consequence, initial, and a routine proc- 
ess is always involved. What should be 
free, spontaneous and automatic becomes 
labored, restricted and strained. Starting 
out with a limited phrase vocabulary and 
always learning the new phrases that come 
up in dictation the shorthand writer is 
soon enabled to use spontaneously an im- 
mense phrase vocabulary and if he is mas- 
ter of the many elements that go with good 
phrasing he may easily acquire an expert- 
ness in what according to the old stawdards 
may be considered a phenomenally short 
time. 

The cumulative factor plays so large a 
part in the building of this phrase vocabu- 
lary that its importance cannot be over- 
estimated. If you have been practicing 
without taking this valuable factor into 
xccount you have been working with a 
heavy handicap. My advice to you is: 
discontinue your present method, and get 


As soon as 
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a thorough comprehension of the efficiency 
of the cumulative factor, and then apply 
this principle to all your shorthand work. 
By the process I have outlined, which I 
have been using for some time without 
fully comprehending its significance, I am 
able to write spontaneously any phrase 
which I have ever taken the time to learn. 
Some phrases I have not studied or prac- 
ticed for years but when dictated to me 
they are used spontaneously and as I make 
my transcript I remember that I learned 
that phrase from the Gregg Phrase Book 
or the Gregg Writer in 1906 or some other 
time years ago. Having once learned a 
phrase, it is a part of my mental equip 
ment. 


Accumulation of Facts 


This same process will apply to the ac 
cumulation of information helpful in your 
particular line of work. It may be that 
you want to remember in a general way 
the kind of questions asked in a personal 
injury suit, a suit for commission, a suit 
for rent, a breach of contract, a contested 
divorce, a criminal case. If you care to 
extend your general knowledge to work 
of this kind it facilitates transcription and 
lessens the mental effort required. By 
lessening mental effort your general work 
is made easier and when occasion permits 
you can more fully enjoy your hours of 
recreation. This feature is often of par- 
ticular value if one’s eyes are overworked. 
Just a glance at a word, a phrase, a sen- 
tence, a question, will be sufficient to en- 
able you to read what is said; the notes 
becoming a reassurance of what the mind 
already tells you is there. This reduces 
reading to a spontaneous, efficient process 
as opposed to an initial, mediocre process. 


No Burden to Memory 


It may seem to you on first thought that 
to remember hundreds of phrases, for in- 
stance, would be a great mental burden. 
The contrary is rather forcibly demon- 
strated by the illustration that no matter 
how many vehicles you have ridden in you 
immediately know upon entering any ve- 


hicle just the nature of it. There is no 
doubt in your mind as to whether you are 
entering an automobile, a street car, a rail- 
road train, or a roller coaster. There is 
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no process of reasoning involved in the de- 
nomination of a vehicle which corresponds 
to the mental image of a machine to which 
you have given initial consideration. The 
habit of accumulating information simply 
involves a greater use of the memory. The 
mind expands to meet the demands. There 
is no strain or conscious burden. When 
any condition in life corresponds to an 
image on the sensorium—the blackboard 
of the mind—you immediately recognize it. 


Memory the Key 
Hence it will be seen that easy acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is intimately connected 
with the process of memory. There is no 
mind faculty that more truly educates than 
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observation—an element of the memory 
process. If in reading shorthand notes 
you observe carefully how they are made, 
the spacing between the characters, the 
proportion, the phrasing, the nature of the 
strokes, whether artistic or rugged, regu- 
lar or irregular, the pressure and size, 
there is very little remaining to be learned 
in order to write shorthand rapidly. The 
principal points involved in rapid writing 
are knowing what to write, how to write 
and manual dexterity. Observation in- 
forms you on all these points one at a time. 
The cumulative faculty is the efficient agent 
which stores all this information in your 
memory within such easy reach that no 
canscious effort is required to reproduce it. 


A Reporter in the Canal Zone 


REPORTER who works under con- 
A ditions which are a little out of the 

ordinary is Harold Rea Townsend, 
official reporter to District Court of Canal 
Zone, with headquarters in Ancon, Canal 
Zone. 

Mr. Townsend first 
took up the study of 
Gregg Shorthand in 
Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, un- 
der the instruction of 
Mr. E. E. Magoon. 
After leaving this insti- 
tution he held a position 
as correspondent for the 
American Express Com- 
pany at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, for several 
years. Then he went to 
the Canal Zone, where 
he did some miscellane- 
ous newspaper report- 
ing and general steno- 
graphic work. This 
general work brought 
him in touch with Chief Justice H. A. 
Gudger and Justice William H. Jackson, 
for whom he prepared opinions for the 
Supreme Court of the Canal Zone. When 
this Court was abolished, Judge Jackson 
was appointed District Court Judge of 
the Canal Zone. The new District Judge 
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remembered Mr. Townsend, whose steno- 
graphic work had been so satisfactory, and 
immediately sent for him and offered him 
an appointment as Official Reporter of his 
Court. This appointment was made in 
the early part of May, 
1914, and Mr. Townsend 
immediately entered up- 
on his duties. 

The Canal Zone law 
governing reporting is 
peculiar in that it re- 
quires the official re- 
porter to report only 
those criminal cases in 
which the penalty is 
death or life imprison- 
ment. This at once 
threw upon the new re- 
porter work of grave 
responsibility. 

An unusual feature is 
introduced into the Canal 
Zone work on account 
TowNsenp of the large number of 

languages and dialects 
used. Among these are: East Indian, 
Chinese, Hindu, West Indian dialect, 
French (pure), French Patois, and Span- 
ish. Spanish is probably used the most 
and the reporter who understands that 
language can check his shorthand notes by 
following the interpreter. Of course it is 
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Mr. Townsend's Reporting Notes 


(For key, see page 108) 
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impossible for a reporter to get relief, be 
cause there are so few efficient shorthand 
writers in the country. 

In preparation for reporting, 
Townsend the Gregg Writer 
stantly, following the Learners’ and the 
Reporters’ Departments, and the short- 
hand plates with especial care. He began 
his reporting attempts as most reporters 
do by trying to take sermons in church 
and speeches at banquets and public meet- 
ings. Another exercise which he recom- 
mends for the development of the “carry- 
ing power’ is the memorizing of sentences 


Mr. 


used con 


or groups of sentences from a sermon or 
speech and writing them in shorthand 
later. The notes which are reproduced on 
page 107 are from one of the murder cases 
which Mr. Townsend has reported. They 
illustrate the character of his work as well 
as the facile, legible style of shorthand 
which he has developed. 


O 


Key to Mr. Townsend’s Notes 


Q. Please state your name in full. «A. Ruben 
S. Arcia 

Q. Where do you reside? A. Colon. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Santiago Sa 
mudio? <A. Very well. 

Q. How long have you known him? A. A 
long time. 

Q. Were you one of the parties that signed 
the articles of co-partnership that I now pre- 
sent to you here? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that a true copy of the articles which 
you signed? A, It is a copy from the notary 
public. 

Q. After the articles of association were en 


tered into, Mr. Arcia, what position, if any, 
were you appointed to? A. Manager of that 
company. 


Q. As such manager, what were your duties? 
A. To manage the business, buy beef, manage 
all butchering, etc. 

Q. Did you have any branch agencies? A. 


Yes, sir. One in Empire and one at Gorgona, 

Q. Did you have charge of those branch 
offices? Were they under you? You had 
charge? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How did you transact business at those 
two places? A. By a branch manager, Santi- 
ago Samudio, at Empire, and he employed a 
fellow named Ramos to manage the Gorgona 
part. 

Q. When did you appoint Samudio to act as 
agent or sub-manager of the company at Gor- 
gona and Empire? A. I don’t know exactly 


the date, some time in 1904 I believe. 
Q. He continued to act in that capacity until 
what date? 


A. About two years after. 
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Q. During the year 1904, did you have occa- 
sion to make a settlement with him with refer- 
ence to an indebtedness which he owed the com- 


pany at that time? 


Key to Reporting Plate 


and I couldn’t say for certain. 

Q. Now, coming to the day the accident oc- 
curred will you state the circumstances as you 
remember them? A. While I was on the cor- 
ner between the sidewalk and the street car 
track waiting for my car to come I saw this 
horse and wagon. 

Q. What horse and wagon? A. 
and wagon we are talking about. 

Q. Was the horse running away at the time 
you him? A. He certainly was. 

Q. Did you say anything to anybody about 
the runaway? A. I said, “There is going to be 
trouble.” 

Q. Who did you say 
landlady. 

Q. When did you say that, do you remember? 
\. I don’t remember just now. 

Q. About how many miles an hour would 
you say the horse was going? A. I couldn't 
say in miles an hour. 

Q. About what rate of speed do you think? 
A. I told you I don’t remember; I can’t say. 
Do you want me to guess? 

\. Give us your best estimate? A. I would 
say twenty miles an hour, but I am not certain. 

Q. To the best of your judgment the horse 
was coming down the street at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour? A. That is my best 
judgment. 

Q. How many people were on the car at that 
time, did you notice? A. I didn’t notice that. 

Q. You were not on the car, you say? A. 
I told you I was between the sidewalk and the 
street car track. 

Q. Were there many people on the street 
at the time? A. Quite a few. 

Q. Just at the time the horse ran into the car 
was the car moving? A. I don’t believe it was. 

Q. How many feet were you from the car? 
A. Five or six feet, I should judge, as near 
as I can get to it. 

Q. About how long before the collision did 
you hear the bell ring? A. I don’t know how 
long but it was a very short time. 

@. Is it not a fact that the bell didn’t ring 
for a considerable time afterwards? A. The 
bell rang but just how long before I can’t say. 

Q. Was it a half minute? A. Let us say 
about that. 

Q. I want to know what you say? 
be positive. 

Q. When did you first remember that the bell 
rang? A. I can’t just remember. 

Q. It was since this trial, was it not? A. I 
haven't thought much about this case for some 
time but I haven’t any doubt the bell rang at 
the time. 

Q. Can yeu now tell us how many times the 
bell rang? A. A number of times. 


This horse 


saw 


that to? A. To my 


A. I can’t 
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The Girl Who Won Out—VIII 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Girl Who Won Out—IX 
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The Girl Who Won Out—X 


By Euizapera Cranxe Harpy, 
in The Girls’ Companion. 





(Concluded ) 
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Views of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


ERE are two more snap- 
H shots sent us by Mr. David 

Lever. The opposite cut 
shows Mr. Gregg (on the left) 
in earnest conyersation with Mr. 
Magee, director of the Philippine 
exhibit. 


The one to the left shows Mr. 
John F. McClain, the popular 
Vice-President of the Remington 
Typewriter Co. Both snaps were 
taken just outside the entrance to 
the Palace of Edueation. 
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(Continued from page 63.) 


Ethel C. Sawyer, Merrill High School, Mer- 
rill, Wisconsin 

Charles Schlatter, South Dakota State Col 
lege, Brookings, S. Dak. 

A. B. Scott, Streator High School, Streator, 
Illinois. 


Beulah E. Selsam, Champaign High School, 


Champaign, Illinois. 

Oscar M. Serley, Stevenson High School, 
Stevenson, Washington. 

Sister M. Corona, St. Philomena’s School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Sister Mercedes, St. Mary’s School, Waverly, 
Minnesota. 

Sisters of Mercy, St. Agnes Academy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Sister M. Nolasca, St. Martin’s School, Chi 
cago, Illinois. (2d yr. Class.) 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre Dame Acad 
emy, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre Dame Acad 
emy, Covington, Ky. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Stephen School, 
Newport, Ky. 

Mrs. Frances D. Smith, High School, Ram 
sey, N, J. 

J. C. Staley, North Yakima High School, 
North Yakima, Wash. 

A. E. Stossmeister, Astoria Business College, 
Astoria, Oregon. 

Waynesboro, Pa., High Schools. (Through 
J. H. Reber and A. V. Becker.) 

E. S. Weatherby, Lawrence Business College, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

West Side High School, Denver, Colorado. 
(Through Irene Fisher and C. E. Stretcher.) 


Wearing Out 

Life and efficiency of every machine depend 
on overcoming friction. Friction wears things 
out, and to overcome friction is the recognized 
need of to-day in® every branch of industrial 
activity. A large item in the cost of operating 
every machine is that item covering anti-friction 
bearings and lubricants. Neglected friction” 
will quickly wreck any machine and land it on 
the scrap pile. 

Railroad systems, steamship lines, manufac- 
turing plants of every description, telegraph 
and telephone companies” great and small, all 
employ highly trained and well-paid experts 
constantly to supervise and test apparatus and 
structure for the purpose of guarding 
against’ a breakdown from the development of 
any inherent weakness in physical equipment; 


(The 50-100 List will be given next month.) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 





Mrs. Catherine L. White, Augustana College, 
Canton, S. Dak. 

Wilkes-Barre High School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
(Through H. C. Frey and Francis Dobson.) 

C. C. Windsor, Red Wing High School, Red 
Wing, Minn. 

Pearl Winkler, Boone High School, Boone, 
lowa. 


The co-operation of teachers in securing 
these 100% clubs is particularly gratify 
ing. It means that each year a larger 
number of teachers are able to convince 
all of their students of the desirability of 
forming the Gregg Writer habit. The 
secret of extending the scope and useful- 
ness of the magazine lies in this 100% 
club plan. With every school on the 
100% list, or even on the 90% list, we 
could more than double the subscription 
list. 

We are doing all we can to give you a 
better magazine, and we are counting on 
the loyalty and co-operation of the teach- 
ers and writers of the system to support 
the Gregg Writer during the coming season 
as they have always done in the past. 
We know that the interest and enthu- 
siasm which have responded in every for- 
ward movement in the system’s history will 
help us to make 1915-1916 another record- 
breaking year. 


carefully trained experts and auditors are em- 
ployed to examine and test financial and™ 
executive departments in order to insure 
against breakdown or any loss of efficiency in 
these important functions of our great artificial 
bodies. . 

Experience has evolved™ a now well-estab- 
lished economic theory in the business world, 
to the effect that it is cheaper to spend money 
to prevent wrecks than it*® is to spend money 
to clear away and repair wreckage. But for 
man himself, the one fundamental factor upon 
and for whom the entire industrial structure 
exists, this theory of the business world is 
reversed. The theory upon which the medical 
profession has been organized is highly absurd 
and irrational. The physician must stand 
around and wait until there is a human break- 
down, and then he is called in only as a repair- 
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man-—frequently™ too late to secure results 
worth while. 

\ machine will squeal and squeak and sob 
when in trouble, and we all know there are 
vut two alternatives to such conditions—rest 
nd lubrication to overcome the roughness, or 
in early trip to the junk yard. 

And it is the same” with man. Man fails, 
ind on every evidence of the 
squealing, the squeaking and the sobbing of 
the nerves composing the human™ machine, 
nd but little effort is made to remove the 
suse. And in our mortality and other statis 
tical tables we see the result in an®™ ever 
rising premature mortality—an enormous eco- 
omic loss through destruction, through what 
hould be the period of greatest usefulness and 
efficiency. 

Genius is the type’ of man 
nd grasps principles where the ordinary mind 
sees only isolated facts. Crile, with the flash 
f genius grasping the principle of” cell 
exhaustion, developed and demonstrated cell 
exhaustion to be the cause of death from 
“shock”—a discovery acknowledged by no less 
iuthority than Sir Berkley“ Moynihan at a re- 
cent meeting of the British Medical Association 
to be “epoch making.” 

It is “epoch making” not only because it has 
reduced death” from “surgical shock” to an 
imost negligible quantity, but “epoch making” 
because it gives a rational explanation to the 
erious physical and mental results arising“* 
from long-continued irritation of any part of 
the body, whether the victim be conscious or 
unconscious of the irritation. 

It is “epoch making” because™ it establishes 
1. reasonable cause for and a from 
which intelligently to combat that large group 
f vague but most distressing troubles cov- 
ered™ by the general term neurasthenia, con- 
ditions treated with little success but consider- 
ble levity and profit by a large percentage of 
the medical profession. 

Further, it™ is “epoch making” because it 
demonstrates man to be subject to the same 
ws as those governing any primary battery 
t proves we can be™ run down and exhausted 
even beyond the point of recuperation by too 
frequently repeated nerve cell discharge inci- 

dent to the daily routine of life. 

We™ may short-circuit and exhaust our cells 
"vy useless worry, work, and friction, or we may 
guard our tissues and so conserve our vitality 
is™ to live long and happily. It is largely 
i matter of avoiding friction—irritation. It 
matters not whether the irritation be in the 
eves, the™ feet, or the abdomen, the final ex- 
haustion is in the brain, and the net result is 
premature decay.—Albert S. Gray, M.D.- (673) 
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A Good Friend 


To have a good friend is one of the highest 
delights of life; to be a good friend is one of 
the noblest and most™ difficult undertakings. 
Friendship depends, not upon fancy, imagina- 
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tion, or sentiment, but upon character. There 
is no man so poor that he isn’t rich if he” have 
a friend; there is no man so rich that he isn’t 
poor without a friend. But friendship is a word 
made to cover many™ kindly, impermanent re- 
lationships. Real friendship is abiding. Like 
charity, it suffereth long and is kind. Its 
heights are ever serene, its valleys know few 
clouds.” To aspire to friendship, one must 
cultivate a capacity for faithful affection, a 
beautiful disinterestedness, a clear discernment. 
Friendship is a gift, but it is™ also an acquire- 
ment. It is like the rope with which. climbers 
in the high mountains bind themselves for 
safety, and only a coward cuts the’ rope when 
a comrade is in danger. From Cicero to Em- 
erson, and long before Cicero and forever after 
Emerson, the praises of friendship have been™ 
set forth, Even fragments of friendship are 
precious and to be treasured. But to have a 
whole real friend is worthy of high endeavor, 
for™ faith, truth, courage, and loyalty bring 
one close to the Kingdom of Heaven.—By 
(215) 


Atmos. 


Training Men to be Careful 


An optical manufacturing concern found that 
its loss through breakage, caused by pure care- 
lessness, was averaging more than 10% of its 
whole pay” roll. It is obviously unfair to ex- 
pect the workman to pay out of his wages for 
everything that he spoils or breaks, for such 
a” system would put on his shoulders all the 
natural hazards of the trade. Yet, if the 
workman loses nothing on account of his break- 
age, he” will not be as careful as when he 
knows that he loses real money every time he 
has an “accident.” 

By ascertaining how much breakage™ actually 
occurs on a quantity of work and eliminating 
from consideration that part of the breakage 
which could by any means be entirely prevented, 
it™ is possible to estimate what percentage of 
breakage can reasonably be considered as in- 
separable from the work. 

This was done by carefully keeping track 
of™ all breakages for several months. The acci- 
dents were then divided into two classes: those 
that could be expected to occur to any work- 
man and those*™ that were simply the result of 
carelessness. 

By comparing the cost of the materials and 
time lost through the excusable accidents with 
the total value” of the work turned out during 
the period in which this investigation was being 
carried on, a reasonably accurate idea of the 
natural hazard of* the work was formed. 
Taking this amount of breakage as the stand- 
ard, a percentage was determined that, if fig- 
ured on the value of the finished” work, would 
cover all loss of ‘materials and time made nec- 
essary by the character of the work itself. 

Next, a list was made of all” the operations 
entering into the making of a pair of glasses, 
using as a guide the records of breakage that 
had been gathered during the” investigation. 
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These operations were graded, according to the 
chance of breakage, into six classes; in the 
sixth-class operations, the liability of breakage 
is six™ times as great as that in class one. 

A price list was then figured out in such a 
way that the prices for the finished™ work 
would just cover the cost of materials and 
work. With this price list it is an easy matter 
to determine how much should be™ allowed to 
cover necessary breakage on any job. 

But as several people work on each job, it 
is necessary to apportion this allowance to 
the’ different men performing the various 
operations in proportion to their liability to 
breakage. To make this apportionment simple, 
a system of “breakage points” was intro- 
duced." The breakage points for each opera- 
tion are determined by multiplying the value 
of the material by the number of the group to 
which the operation™ belongs. For example, 
if the material costs 50c and the operation is 
in group three, that operation would be allowed 
150 breakage“ points. 

Each job is accompanied through the shop by 
a slip giving a list of all possible operations. 
As each workman finishes an operation he” 
puts his number against that operation on the 
slip. When the finished job comes back, the 
clerk consults his allowance list for that class 
of™ work and gives each man credit on his 
breakage sheet for the breakage points allowed 
on the operations he has performed. 


At the end of the week the total of each 
individual sheet gives the number of breakage 
points that each workman has earned, and the 
total of all the” individual sheets gives the 
total number of points allowed on all the work 
done in the shop that week. The percentage 
of breakage allowed on™ the value of the work 
done, gives the money allowance for breakage. 
This allowance is divided by the total breakage 
points, and a decimal that™ expresses the value 
of one breakage point in dollars is obtained. 

Each workman’s allowance is then figured 
and this amount is added to his wages.” If he 
has had no breakage it is paid him in cash. The 
man who has had breakage has made out in 
each case a™ requisition for new material to 
take the place of that destroyed, and these 
requisitions have been kept with his individual 
breakage-point sheet and his™ time card. At 
the end of the week his breakage allowance 
is added to his wages in the same way as is 
that of the™ man who has had no breakage. 
But the breakage at _—s given on the price 
list is deducted from his pay. 

If he has succeeded™ in keeping his break- 
age below the determined average, he receives 
a bonus amounting to the difference between 
the allowance for breakage and what his break- 
age™ actually amounted to. But if his breakage 
has been more than the reasonable percentage, 
although he receives the same allowance as the 
man with no™ breakage, he pays the firm from 
his wages the difference between the amount of 
breakage that there should have been and the 
amount that actually™ occurred. 
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For the three weeks previous to its adoption, 
the breakage ran to more than 10% of the pay 
roll; the first week*™ of its enforcement it was 
less than 5%. Now everybody makes a bonus 
almost every week.—System. (869) 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business 
Letters—I 


Mr. Charles J. Davis, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

The delay in my order for one No. 243 Oak 
Dining-room Table has lost me the sale, as 
the*® customer could not wait. You will recall 
our correspondence about this order. Accord- 
ingly, I am holding the table subject to your 
instructions. 

Yours truly, (49) 


Mr. Ralph N. Rogers, 
San Jose, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

Our factory headquarters has just informed 
us in reply to our telegram, that your order 
No. 188, of March 5,” was shipped March 17 
by express direct. 

We are sorry the delay occurred, and hope 
the goods have already reached you. 

Very truly yours, (49) 


Mr. L. K. Bradley, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 

We shall give our immediate attention to 
your request of January 17, and promise you 
our careful investigation. We have not yet 
had™ time to sift the affair thoroughly, but we 
shall have the facts in hand in another day and 
will write you immediately. 

Very cordially yours, (50) 


Mrs. Mary C. Towne, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Dear Madam: 

We regret that we are unable to allow the 
return of the articles mentioned in your letter 
of September 9. 

Goods of this™ character are not salable after 
return, sO that we have been obliged to pass 
a regulation against accepting them for credit. 

Very respectfully yours, (49) 


Mr. James S. Hancock, 
Easton, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

We take pleasure in informing you, in reply 
to your letter of March 19, that your several 
orders have already been shipped. 

The*™ goods should be in your hands within 
the next two or three days, but if for any 
reason they should be delayed in transit, 
kindly” let us know. 

Very truly yours, (56) 
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Mr. R. M. Spencer, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

We acknowledge with thanks your letter of 
February 10 with reference to advertising. As 
our plans for advertising have all been com- 
pleted and™ no additional media are at present 
being added to our list, we are unable to meet 
your wishes. 

" Possibly at some future time we shall” be 
interested in your proposition. 
Very truly yours, (58) 


Andrew Walsh, 
Roanoke, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

We thank you for your order recently re- 
ceived for one Panama hat and paper napkins. 
We were unable to proceed with the order,” as 
the stock number of the hat was not given. If 
you would be kind enough to state just what 
style you wish, we shall”® be glad to make 
shipment. 


Mr. 


Yours very respectfully, (58) 


Mr. D. M. Hoffmann, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

In spite of our best efforts it is not probable 
that we can ship No. 186 Stove before Monday. 
We*™ have had a very large number of orders 
for this stove and it has been hard to get them 
made in sufficient quantities. 

This Monday” shipment will not, we hope, 
seriously inconvenience your customer. 

Very truly yours, (62) 


Find Your Opportunity 


Popular suppositions are frequently pessi- 
mistic. Some of our proverbs have been struck 
off in disappointment by philosophers who 
failed to get what they sought. That™ idea, 
for instance, that Dame Opportunity knocks 
at the door but once, is a case in kind. Every 
man who has life and energy left” in. him 
lives in a world of opportunity. People with 
no better than the average equipment are pick- 
ing up opportunities everywhere, and some are 
taking™ them from under our very noses. 

The secret or, perhaps, the key, or one of the 
keys, that unlocks the storehouse of Opportu- 
nity is knowledge”’—not necessarily knowledge 
of the dead languages, differential calculus, or 
higher criticism, though all these are good in 
their place—but knowledge of the things™ 
which are going on about us and knowledge of 
the trend of thought of the people of the coun- 
try in which we live. It pays” to keep posted 
and to be up-to-date. A few years ago—a 
very few, indeed—a young grocer took the pure 
food propaganda™ as a basis and started with 
nothing but an idea and a little money he was 
ible to save and to borrow. He studied pure” 
food and dietetics so as to have a fair practical 
knowledge of each. To-day he has three stores 
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and makes over $10,000 a™ year clear. How 
did he use his knowledge? Think for your- 
self! Somebody found out the art of dry farm- 
ing, and thousands of men are putting™ wheat 
fields where nothing but cactus and buffalo 
grass had grown for forty centuries. 

There are opportunities in office equipment 
for the men who keep*™ posted on what there 
is to sell and what people are demanding as 
tools for the work they have to do. Find out 
what work” men are doing, then find the tool to 
fit the job. That alone is opportunity, but only 
one phase of it. Opportunity is everywhere. 


(324) 
° 
New Starts In Life 


I want to speak to-day about new beginnings 
or new starts in life. It is a subject which the 
time suggests. For, beside the aspect™ of per- 
petual renewal of which I have been speaking, 
life here among us in the city in these autumn 
days has a peculiar look of*® newness which 
belongs to the season and the place. For, in our 
city life, we have changed the feeling of the 
seas The autumn is” the real springtime of 
the town, It is then that the gray pastures of 
our paved streets begin to blossom again in 
their bright flowers” of enterprise and fellow- 
ship and charity. And I am speaking this 
morning to more of the spirit of expectation, 
of experiment, of new hope in™ new circum- 
stances, than I should find here at any other 
season of the year. The schools have just 
begun; the college boys have started their’” 
new year. The young recruits in all the old 
professions are making the old ranks look young 
again with that perpetual youth which one 
of the great professions always keeps. In 
many ways there is a sense of stir and start 
about us. He must be dull who does not™ feel 
it. And so I want to speak about the true 
dignity and beauty of beginnings. 

The essential power of a new beginning, then, 
seems™ to be very simple. It is that it recalls 
and freshens the principle and fundamental 
motive under which a work is done, and so 
keeps™ it from degenerating into mechanical 
routine. When the stream starts over a new 
fall it cannot help being conscious anew of its 
own fluidness and*” of the force of gravitation. 
It is the renewed sense of these things, of what 
it is and of what a great power is at™ work 
upon it, that sparkles in it and fills it full of 
life as it begins its new career, which is simply 
the old career™ with its fundamental conscious- 
ness freshened and revived. And so when a 
man starts afresh, either with the newness of 
a new day, or with the™ stimulus of altered 
circumstances, or with the inspiration of a new 
work, what his new start ought to do for him 
is to refresh the™ deepest principles by which 
he lives. You feel the engine when the steamer 
starts. After that when the steamer is on its 
long, monotonous voyage” you feel as if the 
machinery moved itself. So in a new begin- 
ning men ought to feel, and in some way more 
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or less real they do feel, what they are and 
what great powers are at work upon them, as 
they do not ordinarily feel those things. 
Phillips Brooks. (450) 


Oo 
The Girl Who Won Out—VI and VII 


paper and a bottle of mucilage, I think I can 
fix it so that it will do for the present.” 

He asked his son to” bring the materials, 
and then went on with his dictation. Mildred 
cut the blotter to fit smoothly around the roll, 
and glued it in place,” unconscious that her 
work was being watched by a pair of keen gray 
eyes. Finally she turned. 

“Have you another ribbon? 
most™ in strings.” 

“I’m not sure that we have. But you might 
go out and get a ribbon. I am sorry to put 
you to so“ much trouble.” 

Mildred put on her hat and went out, and 
the Judge turned to resume his dictation. 

“What a queer little thing she is!" said 
Miss Weston, smiling, fluffing out her hair and 
arranging the rings on her white fingers. 

“She seems to understand her business,” Mr. 
Kingdom said’ quietly; and, rather discour- 
aged at her attempt at conversation, Olive was 
silent, and the work went on. 

When Mildred returned with the ribbon, 
Olive was™ clicking merrily away at the letters, 
but she stopped to ask Mildred how to spell 
a word that was troubling her. Mildred com- 
plied with the request, and turning, saw the 
Judge was standing near. There was a look 
of annoyance on his face, and he laid some 
papers down on™ Olive’s table. “I think you 
will have to go over these again, Miss Weston,” 
he said; “there are some corrections to be 
made.” 

With flushed*” cheeks Olive turned to her 
machine. “One should not be expected to do 
good work on such an old rattletrap as this 
is,” she said** pertly. 

Mr. Kingdom looked from Olive to Mildred 
thoughtfully, and then at his watch. 

“Well, it is time for luncheon now. I will 
be back*’ in an hour, and then we will see 
what can be done.” And the two girls were 
left alone. 

As the door closed, Olive jumped™ up from 
her machine. “I’m just tired to death,” she 
said, shaking out her skirts and pinning on her 
hat. “I’m going out to lunch.’ I never could 
bear to eat out of a box.” 

“What a pleasant room to work in this is!” 
said Mildred, turning the conversation. 

“Oh, yes, pleasant enough; but I never 
would think of working in any office if father 
would only dig up money enough for my clothes. 
He seems to think girls’ clothes all gew-gaws. 
I've heard that Judge Kingdom pays his stenog- 
raphers the highest salary of anyone in town. 
I'll have™ some clothes that are clothes after 
this!” And with a toss of her head, she tripped 


This one is al- 
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out, and Mildred was left sole occupant of 
the office. 

When Judge Kingdom came in from luncheon 
he found one of his newly engaged helpers 
reading. The other—Miss Weston—came in in 
a*” few minutes. Later Mr. Kingdom turned to 
Mildred. 

“Would you mind if Miss Weston copied 
these papers on the machine you have repaired, 
Miss Field?” he asked. “I would like them 
done at once, and in the meantime you might 
look over this other machine and see if you 
can™ do anything with it, if you don’t mind.” 

Mildred did mind. She was anxious to get 
to work, and she felt that she was not™ having 
a fair trial, but she went over to the other 
machine and silently began work. 

“You did a fine job on this machine,” saic 
Olive after working busily for half an hour; 
“it works as good as new;” and glancing over 
at her table, Mildred saw that Olive had™ al- 
ready nearly finished the papers given her to 
copy. She thought to herself that Olive was 
certainly an expert operator, and the way her 
bracelets™ clicked as she manipulated the keys 
made her feel a little nervous. At the end of 
an hour she again put away her tools and,™ 
stepping to the door of the large office, an- 
nounced that she was ready to go to work. 

“Then, if you will sit here, I will™ give you 
some dictation ;” and he placed a chair for her 
at the table in the main office. As he began 
dictating in a low™ voice, Mildred was sur- 
prised to see that he was going over the letters 
which Miss Weston had written before going 
out to lunch. She took™ down the dictation 
and went out to her machine, and for some 
time the two girls worked in silence. Miss 
Weston had brought in a™ box of bonbons 
when she returned from luncheon, and she 
nibbled at them as she worked. She passed 
the box to Mildred, who took a™ few and 
dropped them into the drawer of her table. 
When she had finished the letters she carried 
them in and laid them on the™ table. Mr. 
Kingdom glanced over them, and nodded ap- 
provingly. In a few moments he came in with 
the letters stamped and sealed. 

“Would you mind™ going out to mail these 
for me, Miss Field? And while you are out 
you would better take a little walk in the park. 
A* breath of fresh air will do you good.” Miss 
Weston turned and looked curiously, first at Mr. 
Kingdom and then at Mildred. 

When Mildred returned," Judge Kingdom 
was sitting in the outer office looking over the 
(886) 
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(To be concluded) 
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“Luck counts once in a while; trained 


efficiency counts all the time.” 
* * * 


Half-way knowledge is all right if you 
want to go half-way to the goal of suc- 
cess.—W. C. Holman. 





